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Note 


This  publication  is  the  first  of  what  we  trust  will  be  a  continuing 
series  reporting  the  results  of  archeological  investigations  on 
National  Forest  lands  in  the  Southwestern  (Arizona  and  New  Mexico) 
Region,  Under  the  Multiple  Use  Act  the  Forest  Service  is  directed 
to  insure  that  the  resources  on  National  Forest  lands  are  managed  to 
the  benefit  of  the  American  people.  In  terms  of  the  archeological 
resource,  this  means  that  information  about  the  past  can  no  longer 
be  left  languishing  in  notebooks  axid  on  storage  shelves.  We  must 
make  available  to  the  American  people  the  results  of  archeological 
studies  on  National  Forest  lands  and  this  publication  series  is  a 
modest  effort  in  that  direction, 

I  am  most  grateful  to  William  D,  Hurst,  Regional  Forester,  for  his 
foresight  in  implementing  an  archeological  program  in  the  Southwestern 
Region,  The  continuing  support  of  the  Division  of  Recreation  and 
Lands  is  also  very  much  appreciated. 

The  cover  design  is  by  William  Me  Larsen,  Landscape  Architect, 

USFS  Southwestern  Region,  The  figure  is  from  a  petroglyph  which 
I  discovered  with  Robert  C,  Euler  during  a  recent  survey  of 
Havasu  Canyon,  Kaibab  National  Foreste 
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ifflCKiOLOGICAL  IIWESTIGATIONG  IK  THE  CAVE  CREEK  DRAINAGE, 
TOKTC  NATIONAL  FOREST,  ARIZONA 

By  V/illiam  G.  Holiday 

Abstract 

This  paper  reports  the  results  of  an  arcnaeological  survey  con¬ 
ducted  along  the  thirty  kilometers  of  Cave  Creek,  Arizona,  Four 
complexes  of  sites  were  found  at  intervals  along  the  creek. 

Eight  kinds  of  sites  comprised  the  mix  within  tnese  complexes, 
with  five  of  the  eight  being  observed  at  each  complex.  The  eight 
kinds  of  sites  were:  Dr^''  Farm,  Irrigated  Far,  Field  House, 

Pueblo,  Compound,  Hilltop  Fort,  Bed  Rock  Metate,  and  PetroglinDh. 

Ceramic  cross  dates  suggest  the  complexes  were  occupied  during  tne 
time  period  of  Classic  Honokam.  The  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  and 
Paradise  Valley  complexes  have  considerably  more  cultivated  lend 
than  would  be  required  to  support  populations  of  the  size  indicated 
by  habitation  sites.  Conversely,  the  Cave  Creek  and  Sku31-New 
River  Mesa  complexes  nave  habitation  sites  suggesting  populations 
considerably  larger  than  could  have  been  supported  by  the  available 
arable  land  and  collecting/ gathering  potenxial.  The  h;;,'potheEi s 
is  developed  that  the  peoples  established  permanent  quarters  where 
permanent  water  was  available  despite  little  or  no  arable  land  and 
commuted  to  sites  with  extensive  agricultural  acreage  for  part  of 
the  year  in  order  to  farm. 

Comparison  with  data  from  otner  arcnaeological  surveys  in  the  area 
seem  to  rule  out  cultural  affiliation  with  Hohokan:,  Saladc  and  the 
Anasazi  but  suggests  possible  affiliation  with  the  Sinagua. 
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Introduction 


This  paper  is  based  on  the  results  of  an  eirchaelogical  surface  sur¬ 
vey  which  covered  approximately  thirty  km*  of  Cave  Creek,  Arizona, 
and  its  related  drainage.  The  survey  began  at  the  Cave  Creek  Reten¬ 
tion  Dam  a  short  distance  from  its  southern  end  where  it  disappears 
into  the  Arizona  Canal  and  ended  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Tonto  National  Forest  where  its  headwaters  rise  north  of  Skull  and 
New  Rivers  Mesas*  It  will  be  noted  from  the  map  (figure  l)  that 
this  particular  drainage  lies  between  the  Verde  River  on  the  east 
and  New  River  to  the  west*  The  drainage  itself  is  independent  of 
these  two  rivers  aind  follows  its  own  course  into  the  Salt  River  via 
the  Arizona  Canal. 

Tne  first  portion  of  the  survey  at  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  was 
originally  started  as  a  cultural  Inventory  project  by  archaieological 
graduate  students  from  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  Arizona 
State  University  in  the  spring  of  19T1.  The  distinctive  character  of 
the  remains  determined  by  that  survey,  when  compared  with  sites 
along  the  nearby  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers,  highlights  a  series  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  posed  by  earlier  investigations  in  this  zone* 
These  earlier  studies  aire  discussed  in  Chapter  III* 

The  current  survey  was  undertaken  in  order  to  evaluate  the  cultural 
manifestations  that  might  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  Cave  Creek 
drainage,  with  the  realization  that  the  drainage  itself  was 
distinctive  from  its  neighbors,  the  Verde  and  Salt  both  being 
I>ermanent  streams  flowing  the  year  around*  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  defining  and  determining  the  aerial  location  and  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  settlement  patterns  in  the  drainage*  At  the  same 
time  it  was  proposed  to  examine  a  number  of  hypothesis  that  would 
arise  from  such  studies  and  possibly  arrive  at  proposals  that 
would  permit  the  testing  of  the  resulting  hypotheses* 

Since  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  survey,  conducted  earlier,  re¬ 
vealed  a  number  of  cultursl  manifestations  not  normally  associated 
with  Hohokam  remains  found  in  the  vicinity,  this  survey  was  conduct¬ 
ed  with  the  following  hypotheses  as  possibilities  for  investigation: 

1*  C€Ln  the  evidence  be  considered  to  represent  a  variation 
of  river-based  Hohokam?  In  this  case  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  definitions  of  river-based  Hohokam  as  outlined 
by  GJladwin  et  al  (1965:264)  and  Saury  (1945:205), 

2*  Or,  does  the  cultural  Inventory  result  in  a  classification 
of  a  regional  manifestation  of  Sinagua?  Slnagua  is  used 
here  in  terms  of  Colton's  (1946:303)  and  Schroeder's 
(1953 s8o)  definitions* 
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Alternatively,  is  there  a  possibility  of  the  existence  here 
of  a  unique  upland  pattern  not  currently  adequatel^y^  defined? 
Chenhall  (196T:53)  uses  the  term  ‘'red-ware-mountain  top- 
pueblo  complex"  as  an  attempt  at  a  name-tag  for  such  mani¬ 
festations. 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  Cave  Creek  to  Hohokam  and  Sinagua 
remains,  is  there  evidence  of  the  peoples  involved  being 
affected  by  interaction  with  their  neighbors? 

No  attempt  was  made  to  survey/  the  four  miles  south  of  the  Cave  Creek 
Retention  Dam  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  Arizona  Canal  since 
this  portion  of  the  creek  is  in  the  city  limits  of  Phoenix  where 
residential  construction  and  gravel  pit  operations  have  eliminated 
any  possibility  of  prehistoric  remains. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  portion  of  the 
survey  was  conducted  by  graduate  students  from  the  Arizona  State 
University  as  a  class  project  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  cul¬ 
tural  inventory  for  an  area  about  to  be  disturbed  by  the  constuc- 
tion  of  the  new  dam.  The  surveying  technique  in  this  case  involved 
collecting  a1 1  the  surface  pottery  and  lithics,  including  debitage 
that  could  be  recognized  as  such. 

Progressing  north  across  Paradise  Valley,  the  survey  was  conducted 
by  four-wheel  drive  vehicle.  Both  sides  of  the  creek  were  explored 
laterally  for  a  distance  of  approximately  three  km.  both  east  and 
west.  This  was  a  relatively  easy  task  due  to  the  silted  alluvial 
nature  of  the  soil.  In  addition,  the  banks  of  both  sides  of  the 
creek  were  explored  on  foot  for  a  distance  of  approx,  300  meters 
laterally  from  the  creek  bed.  Due  to  the  meandering  of  the  creek 
over  the  years,  sites  that  may  have  existed  have  long  since  been 
destroyed.  Only  at  the  northern  part  of  Paradise  Valley  were 
sites  found  and  these  were  adjacent  to  the  creek.  The  survey  tech¬ 
niques  used  were  concerned  with  determining  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  cultural  manifestations.  Representative  samples  of  pottery 
and  lithics  were  selected  at  random.  Random  pottery  sherd  selection 
was  relatively  easy  since  Wingfield  Plain  was,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  the  only  king  in  evidence.  However,  a1 1  pottery  sherds 
other  than  Wingfield  Plain  were  collected. 

Once  Paradise  Valley  was  passed  and  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
north  was  entered,  the  procedures  used  in  surveying  had  to  be  re¬ 
vised,  Through  the  forest  ranger's  station  at  Cave  Creek  it  was 
ascertained  that  aerial  photographs  in  overlying  stereographic 
strips  were  available  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  entire  Tonto  National  Forest,  Copies  were  secured 
for  that  part  of  the  Cave  Creek  drainage  that  lies  within  the 
Tonto  National  Forest.  Even  though  the  photographs  were  of  a  scale 
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of  approximately  1:12500,  prehistoric  settlements  were  visible 
through  a  three  dimensional  viewer.  Enlargements  were  obtained 
from  the  Forest  Service  for  that  part  of  the  forest  being  covered 
by  the  survey.  These  enlargements  wereto  a  scale  of  1:7000  and 
were  used  as  a  basis  for  aerial  reconnaissance  in  a  light  plane 
in  order  to  accurately  pinpoint  the  possible  site  locations. 

The  more  inaccessible  sites  at  the  top  of  Skull  Mesa  and  the  higher 
benches  overlooking  Cave  Creek  were  visited  by  helicopter.  Since 
the  length  of  stay  at  each  site  was  restricted  to  about  an  hour 
each,  surface  collections  of  pottery  sherds  and  lithics  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  representative  samples.  Again,  Wingfield  Plain  was  the 
predominant  type  found.  All  pieces  of  Gila  Red  and  Salt  Red  that 
could  be  seen  were  also  collected.  The  lower  bench  sites  and  two 
of  the  mountaintop  sites  were  reached  by  climbing  after  approaching 
as  close  as  possible  by  four-wheel  drive  vehicle.  Difficulty  of 
access  again  restricted  the  amount  of  artlfactual  material  that 
could  be  returned  for  analysis.  All  pottery  sherds  and  lithics  col¬ 
lected  from  the  entire  survey  were  prepared  for  identification 
and  deposited  with  the  ceramics  laboratory  at  Arizona  State  University. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Environment 


Climate 

The  Cave  Creek  drainage  lies  within  the  Sonoran  desert  biotic  pro¬ 
vince.  Primarily,  the  Sonoran  desert  is  recognizable  as  such  because 
of  its  distinctive  vegetation  (Dunbier  1968:4)  but  it  is  also 
indirectly  a  climatic  province,  since  climatic  conditions  are  the 
responsible  conditioning  agents  that  account  for  this  vegetation. 

According  to  Seller's  charts  (1964:9)  the  Cave  Creek  drainage  lies 
in  that  sector  of  the  Sonoran  desert  receiving  twenty-five  centi¬ 
meters  of  rain  or  less  per  year.  This  meager  fall  occurs  in  two 
well  defined  rainy  seasons.  The  first  being  winter  which  usually 
begins  in  November,  continuing  intermittently  into  March.  The 
second  is  summer  and  lasts  from  July  into  early  September.  The 
summer  period  is  characterized  by  brief  intense  cloudburst  showers. 
Under  climatic  conditions  today,  the  average  rainfall  pattern  pro¬ 
vides  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  in  the  summer  season  than  in  the 
winter  and  can  be  referred  to  as  a  summer  dominant  rainfall  pattern. 

Summer  rains  are  usually  of  localized  storm  cloud  origin  covering 
but  a  few  square  kilometers  in  area.  As  a  result,  the  dominance 
or  preponderance  of  summer  over  winter  rainfall  varies  widely  from 
one  part  of  the  desert  to  another,  and  may  not  even  be  consistent 
from  one  year  to  the  next.  It  is  possible  for  a  particular 
portion  of  the  desert  to  experience  a  long  series  of  drought  years 
despite  regional  averages  indicating  normal  precipitation. 

Dunbier  (1968:22)  cites  the  example  of  a  thirty  year  average  rain¬ 
fall  in  excess  of  twenty-five  centimeters  with  some  individual  report 
ing  stations  in  the  same  locale  during  the  same  period  receiving 
but  seven  to  ten  centimeters  several  years  in  a  row. 

The  summer  normal  maximum  daytime  temperature  in  the  Cave  Creek  area 
exceeds  55  degrees  C  for  extended  periods.  It  is  difficult  to 
produce  definitive  documentary  evidence  to  support  these  temperatures 
since  weather  statistics  have  only  been  collected  at  the  Carefree 
Airport  since  I969.  A  weather  station  did  collect  some  statistics 
in  the  Cave  Creek  itself  before  I969  but  only  for  a  few  years. 

None  of  the  data  collected  there  has  ever  been  resolved  into 
maximums,  minimums,  or  averages.  A  cursory  inspection  of  the 
Carefree  Airport  data  indicates  that  it  is  relatively  comparable  to 
equivalent  statistics  for  Bartlett  Dam,  some  I8  miles  east  of 
Cave  Creek,  as  well  as  for  Phoenix  itself.  Although  there  is  a 
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difference  in  altitude  between  these  locations,  topography  seems 
to  have  a  leveling  effect,  at  least  in  the  summertime  temperatures. 
Both  Bartlett  Dam  and  Phoenix  weather  statistics  represent  long 
range  averages. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  selected  from  the  climitological 
reports  published  by  Sellers  (196^^:91  &  317): 


Dally  Maximum  Means  in  Degrees  C. 


tlett  Dam 

Phoenix 

50.4 

May 

50.7 

55.5 

June 

56.1 

58.1 

July 

57.5 

56.8 

Aug, 

.  56.3 

9 

Any  statement  of  climate  must  include  reference  to  temperature 
variations  not  only  between  diurnal  summer  and  winter  but  night  and 
daytime  as  well.  Bartlett  Dam  statistics  are  not  relevant  to  this 
regard  because  the  winter  minimum  temperatures  there  are  influenced 
by  the  body  of  water  present  which  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  mini- 
mums  higher  than  would  normally  be  the  case  in  the  rest  of  the  desert. 
Using  Phoenix  statistics  as  cited  by  Sellers  above,  the  diurnal  varia¬ 
tions  between  summer  and  winter  range  from  17.8  to  20  degrees  C., 
while  the  variation  between  maximum  mecuis  and  minimum  means  during 
the  four  summmer  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August  range  from 
Ik  to  16,7  degrees  C. 

Altitude  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  magnitude  and 
range  of  these  temperature  variations.  Loew  (19614^:85)  cites  a 
2.2  degree  C.  decrease  for  each  308  meters  rise  in  altitude  while 
Sellers  (1964:25)  prefers  the  same  decrease  spread  over  a  vertical 
variation  of  290  meters.  Since  these  figures  eire  averages,  actual 
variations  can  be  more  or  less  than  the  cited  figures. 

The  survey  began  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  370  meters  at  the 
point  where  Cave  Creek  joins  the  Arizona  Canal.  Over  the  thirty  km. 
involved  in  the  survey,  the  elevation  of  the  creek  bed  rises  to 
850  meters,  with  the  sharpest  gradient  occurring  in  the  leist  nine  km. 
At  the  upper  reaches  of  the  creek  the  benches  suitable  for  hedjita- 
tion  lie  in  a  range  of  altitudes  from  850  meters  to  970  meters. 

The  highest  elevations  surveyed  were  on  the  top  of  Skull  Mesa 
overlooking  the  creek  to  the  west  with  an  elevation  of  1260  meters. 
Since  the  total  altitude  variation  in  the  area  surveyed  is 
approximately  910  meters,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  look  for  a 
temperature  differential  of  approximately  6,6  degrees  C.  from  one 
end  of  the  creek  to  the  other. 
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Vegetation 


The  flora  of  the  entire  distance  sarveyed  is  remBu-Kably  consistent, 
other  than  at  the  top  of  Skull  Mesa  itself.  This  part  of  the  Sono¬ 
ran  desert  has  been  described  by  Loew  (196^:11)  as  a  distinct  bio¬ 
tic  entity  or  cosanunity,  comprising  an  ecological  formation  he  calls 
desert  scrub.  He  then  breaks  down  this  description  into  life  zones. 
The  Cave  Creek  drainage  would  fall  into  what  he  calls  Lower  Sonoran. 
Skull  Mesa  at  the  1230  meter  elevation  would  then  qualify  as  a  tran¬ 
sition  zone  between  Lower  and  Upper  Sonoran. 

However,  Jaeger  (1957:63)  prefers  the  name  Arizona  Upland  or  Sahuaro 
Desert.  This  term  allows  definition  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  the 
Saihuato  cacti  found  from  the  600  to  1200  meter  elevations.  This 
classification  appeeure  to  be  much  too  general,  as  it  ignores  vege¬ 
tation  variations  within  the  elevational  range.  Creosote  bush, 
bursage,  and  several  varieties  of  cacti  seem  most  prevalent  in  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  cre^,  while  ironwood,  sahuaro  cacti,  and  palo 
verde  mixed  with  mesquite,  jojoba  and  ocotillo  are  more  common  on  the 
higher  more  rocky  terzain.  Windswept  Skull  Mesa  is  covered  with 
grasses  with  an  occasional  agave  or  yucca  along  with  prickly  pear 
cacti. 

Grasses  are  characteristicly  absent  throughout  the  entire  drainage 
due  to  extensive  cattle  grazing  operations.  Cattle  can  be  seen  at 
all  elevations  of  the  creek— even  on  top  of  Skull  Mesa  and  Hew  River 
Mesa  to  the  west.  Dunbier  (l968;58)  suggests  that  over-grazing 
provides  opportunity  for  the  creosote  bush  and  mesquite  to  invade 
and  replace  grasses.  If  overgrazed  through  time^  the  aspect  of  the 
vegetation  during  prehistoric  times  could  be  somewhat  different 
than  the  one  seen  today. 

Topography 

The  survey  area  can  be  divided  into  two  geographical  zones.  The  first 
fifteen  km,  is  cheuracterized  by  silted  alluvial  bajada  soil.  This 
section  comprises  the  southern  end  of  the  creek  from  the  Arizona 
Canal  north  through  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Cave  Creek  Reten¬ 
tion  Dam  and  on  across  Paradise  Valley  to  where  the  creek  emerges 
from  the  mountainous  area  north  of  Black  Mountain.  Along  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  creek  the  benches  adjacent  to  the  creek,  where  silting 
has  occurred,  are  suitable  for  the  development  of  irrigated  agri¬ 
culture.  Flood  water  in  the  creek  could  be  diverted  and/or  directed 
onto  and  readily  drained  off  such  benches.  Benches  at  slightly 
higher  levels  are  more  gravelly  and  more  frequently  have  rock  and 
boulder  outcroppings.  It  is  possible  in  prehistoric  times  that  these 
higher  benches  had  some  top  soil  which  has  since  been  eroded  away  as 
as  result  of  subsequent  summer  stonas. 
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Whether  this  lower  section  should  be  referred  to  as  a  lower  bajada 
or  upper  bajada  depends  on  definition  of  those  terms.  Martin  (1963:1) 
identifies  a  lower  bajada  as  one  that  typically  overlies  deep  fill 
while  an  upper  bajada  is  one  that  sits  on  top  of  bedrock  and  may 
be  mantled  by  a  well  drained  gravelly  soil.  So  defined,  the  lower 
portion  of  Cave  Creek  should  be  termed  an  upper  bajada.  Such  narrow 
valleys  as  are  drained  by  Cave  Creek  should  typically  have  only 
upper  bajada  deposits.  In  any  case,  extreme  disection  is  present, 
but  a  typically  gravelly  soil  mantle  is  not  observed. 

The  soils  in  the  benches  along  the  creek  suitable  for  irrigated 
farming  are  all  of  an  alluvi aJ. -colluvial  sandy  silt  nature.  They 
have  been  deposited  as  overflow  from  the  flood  stages  of  the  creek. 

Many  of  these  silted  areas  are  a  mix  of  sandy  loams  that  seem  to 
retain  moisture  even  in  the  drier  months.  In  this  lower  stretch  of 
the  creek  the  gradient  is  relatively  flat.  It  only  falls  from  600 
meters  to  U50  meters  in  fifteen  km,  for  an  average  of  ten  meters 
per  km.  The  creek  bed  itself  is  deeply  eroded  and  paved  with  gravel 
ranging  in  size  from  fist  size  to  boulders  weighing  many  tons.  All 
sizes  of  the  creek  cobbles  are  smooth,  reflecting  the  grinding  action 
of  tremendous  forces  of  water.  This  creek  bed  condition  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the  creek  as  well. 

The  next  fifteen  km,  upstream,  north  of  Black  Mountain  is  characterized 
by  steep  walled  canyons  with  the  benches  marching  up  from  the  creek 
bed  on  either  side  at  I50  meter  heights  from  one  to  the  next.  Mineral 
outcroppings  are  evident  from  the  large  number  of  abandoned  mine 
shafts  that  can  be  seen  in  the  stratigraphy  of  the  cliffs  that 
rise  up  to  Skull  and  New  River  Mesas. 

In  this  upper  section  of  the  creek  the  gradient  becomes  so  steep 
that  such  silted  areeis  as  do  exist  are  limited  to  one-half  hectare 
or  less  in  size  and  are  subject  to  severe  flooding  from  summer  rains. 
The  gradient  over  13 *5  km.  covers  a  rise  of  250  meters.  This  is 
almost  twice  the  gradient  observed  downstream.  However,  at  the 
850  meter  level  the  elevation  then  rises  abruptly  on  each  side  of  the 
creek  within  the  span  of  1,5  km,  to  approx.  1,280  meters.  Due  to  the 
rocky  surface  present,  very  little  if  any  agricultural  activity  would 
have  been  possible. 

Water  Resources 


Cave  Creek  has  standing  emd/or  running  water  all  year  at, the  higher 
elevations.  Here  springs  trickle  from  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  and 
feed  the  creek  without  regard  to  rainfall  conditions.  At  the  Para¬ 
dise  Valley  portion  of  the  survey  no  discernible  water  could  be  seen 
in  the  creek  except  after  heavy  rains  during  the  summer. 
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The  Eettlements  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  creek  are  characterized 
by  a  more  permanent  type  of  construction.  They  vould  appear  to 
exemplify  Haury's  contention  (1956:^)  that  the  dispersal  of  peoples 
in  this  region  was  determined  purely  and  simply  by  water  regardless 
of  the  physiographic  province.  This  would  mean  that  village  size 
settlements  would  be  limited  to  sites  along  living  streams  or  near  per 
manent  springs.  The  results  of  this  survey  certainly  suggest  that 
this  is  correct. 

The  prerequisite  of  arable  land  for  subsistence  purposes  would  thus 
be  of  a  secondary  nature  to  water.  However,  regardless  of  priority, 
both  must  be  present  for  permanent  settlement.  The  running  water 
at  the  higher  elevations  and  the  arable  land  at  the  lower  seems  to 
suggest  a  bslanced  biotic  province. 

A  present  day  ethnological  example  of  these  circumstances  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  Papagos.  Dunbier  (1968:101)  sites  Castetter  and 
Bell  (19I2)  wherein  the  Papagos  are  seen  to  migrate  in  the  winter 
months  to  mountainous  areas  where  water  is  available  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  their  dista^nt  fields  in  the  summer.  In  that  example,  the 
winter  migration  is  the  sole  result  of  seeking  drinking  water. 

Although  care  has  been  taken  in  this  discussion  to  avoid  translating 
the  climate  of  today  into  what  might  have  been  in  the  prehistoric 
past,  the  running  water  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  creek  seems  to 
be  one  condition  that  has  existed  for  many  centuries.. 

Agricultural  Potential  Factors 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  relative  potential  for  both  agri¬ 
culture  and  collecting/gathering  in  the  first  fifteen  km.  of  the 
survey  measured  against  the  same  potential  in  the  remaining  fifteen  km 
The  first  portion  of  specifically  Lower  Sonoran  in  character  with 
an  agricultural  potential  of  much  greater  magnitude  than  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  creek  which  are  more  of  a  transition  zone  to  Upper 
Sonoran.  Upstream,  the  potential  for  both  agriculture  and  collecting/ 
gathering  is  severely  restricted  due  to  the  mountainous  rocky  nature 
of  the  terrain. 

The  Paradise  Valley  sector  in  the  south  contains  hundreds  of  hectares 
suitable  for  irrigated  agriculture,  subject  to  creek  water  being 
available  for  distribution  to  its  surface.  However,  the  stream 
bed  today  lies  some  ten  to  fifteen  meters  below  the  level  of  those 
silted  areas  showing  evidence  of  prehistoric  irrigation.  A  higher 
stream  bed  level  would  have  afforded  considerably  larger  irrigated 
agricultural  acreage  than  can  be  seen  today. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  just  how  much  arable  land  in  the 
Paradise  Valley  portion  of  the  survey  was  available  and  so  used  by 
the  prehistoric  peoples  since  channel  cutting  over  the  intervening 
years  must  have  been  of  a  high  magnitude. 
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The  vegetatloa  types  present  today  could  provide  a  valuable 
subsistence  pattern  of  collect: ng/gat her ing  activities  at  all 
elevations  of  the  creek  as  a  supplement  to  irrigated  and  dry  farm 
agriculture.  Existence  of  the  bed  rock  metates/mortars  esta¬ 
blishes  evidence  of  the  extent  of  this  activity.  It  would  be  con¬ 
venient  to  place  special  ethnological  significance  to  these  bed 
rock  grinding  stations.  However,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  most 
convenient  place  to  grind  up  the  fruits  of  collecting  would  be  at 
the  scene  rather  than  wait  until  the  gatherings  could  be  trans¬ 
ported  back  to  the  area  of  habitation. 

In  addition  to  its  mountainous  nature,  the  increase  of  altitude  on 
the  upstream  portion  of  the  creek  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
assessing  its  agricultural  potential.  Changes  in  altitude  can  alter 
drastically  the  number  of  frost  free  days  available  for  growing 
crops,  the  amount  of  local  rainfall,  and  the  temperature  differen¬ 
tial  from  summer  to  winter.  The  last  spring  killing  frost,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  ten  to  fifteen  days  later  for  each  300  meters  rise  in 
elevation  (Lowe  1964:86),  This  applies  likewise  to  the  length  of 
the  frostless  season  with  approximately  thirty  days  less  for  each 
300  meters  rise  in  altitude  (Dunbier  1968:58).  Some  form  of  pre¬ 
historic  agricultural  activity  waa  indicated,  however,  at  all  site 
ccanplexes  encountered  in  the  survey.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  irrigated  agricultural  activity  seemed  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  lower  elevations.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
interpolate  the  length  of  the  growing  season  at  the  top  of  Skull 
Mesa  from  data  collected  at  neighboring  locations  with  the  same 
altitude.  For  example.  Globe  with  an  elevation  of  IO76  meters 
has  a  growing  season  of  228  days  (Sellers  1964:205), 

A  relationship  exists  between  rainfall  and  temperature  to  the 
extent  that  as  mean  annual  temperature  decreases  the  mean  auinual 
precipitation  increases.  Combining  this  phenomenon  with  the  length 
of  the  growing  seMon  as  it  varies  with  the  length  of  frost  free 
periods,  the  result  should  be  a  standard  formula  that  would  con¬ 
firm  this  situation.  However,  when  the  different  physiographic 
conditions  at  each  altitude  are  properly  evaluated,  the  derivation 
of  such  a  formula  becomes  very  problematical,  Hack(l942;T)  ran  into 
this  problmn  when  he  tried  to  apply  frost  data  from  the  Nava, jo  country 
in  a  quantitative  way.  Since  there  are  no  relative  statistics  in  this 
regard  for  the  Cave  Creek  area,  any  attempt  to  propose  conclusions 
about  the  optimum  agricultural  activity  that  may  have  taken  plawe 
at  each  elevation  would  be  simply  conjecture.  At  best,  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  rainfall,  elevation  2uid  temperature  as  they 
affect  vegetation  can  only  be  described  by  indicating  that  slight 
changes  in  each  will  cause  alterations  in  the  growth  pattern.  Since 
we  have  no  quantitative  knowledge  of  the  local  Cave  Creek  temperature 
and  rainfall  patterns  during  prehistoric  times,  inferences  as  to  the 
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agricultural  pattern  existing  during  these  times  should  not  be 
attempted  other  than  to  venture  that  the  variables  incumbent  with 
the  differences  in  altitude  indicate  a  greater  crop  potential 
at  the  lover  levels. 

A  more  important  aspect  than  rainfall  statistics  concerns  the 
amount  of  moisture  retained  in  the  soil.  IXinbier  (1968:33)  is 
able  to  show  that  rainfalls  under  thirty  eight  centimeters  per 
year  have  little  effect  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
available  to  support  crop  development.  Lowe  (1964:88)  goes  so  far 
as  to  relegate  rainfall  to  a  position  of  relatively  little  or  no 
importaince  in  assessing  vegetational  potential  in  the  Arizona 
deserts.  He  contends  that  the  rate  of  evaporation  compared  with 
soil  moisture  comprises  a  much  better  measure  of  whether  agri¬ 
culture  can  or  cannot  succeed.  His  argvunent  is  that  evaporation 
is  largely  a  function  of  air  temperature  gradients.  Thus,  the 
combination  of  air  temperature  and  soil  moisture  essentially 
determines  the  outcome  of  any  planting  effort.  It  would  then 
follow  that  a  knowledge  of  the  extremes  of  rainfall  from  year  to 
year  and  their  effect  on  plant  available  soil  moisture  is  more 
important  then  the  effect  of  altitude  on  rainfall  which  Love  con¬ 
firms  (1964:88)  as  being  approximately  12.7  centimeters  per  30^ 
meters  change  in  altitude.  However,  Lowe  is  obviously  referring 
to  agriculture  without  the  benefit  of  irrigation  as  such  since  soil 
moisture  would  be  eirtif icially  kept  at  a  high  level  under  such 
circumstances . 
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CHAPTER  U 


Survey  Results 


Thirty-six  inoivi dually  distinct  sites  were  found  along  the  thirty 
ka,  of  Cave  Creek  included  in  this  surN'ey.  Many  of  the  sites  were 
composed  of  a  number  of  features  end/or  components.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  paper  such  features  and/or  components  have  not  been 
separated  out  for  individual  descripti^/e  attention.  Should  de¬ 
tailed  mapping  or  excavation  be  carried  out  at  a  later  date,  addi¬ 
tional  site  niombers  and  possible  component  designations  may  very 
well  have  to  be  assigned  due  to  the  complexity  and  over-lapping 
of  attributes  at  each  site. 

For  descriptive  purposes,  the  features  within  the  thirty-six 
sites  cam  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  following  eight  categories: 

1.  Irrigated  Agriculture 

2,  Dry  Fanaing 

3,  Field  Houses 

4,  Compounds 

5 .  Pueblos 

6,  Hilltop  Forts 

7.  Bed  Rock  Metates 

8.  Petroglyphs 

VHiile  the  descriptions  and  locations  of  similar  sites  in  the  south¬ 
west  archaeologicaC.  literature  are  outlined  in  Chapter  III,  the 
following  general  descriptions  will  clarify  and  define  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  terms  as  used  here. 

Irrigated  Agriculture  refers  to  the  use  of  creek  or  river  water  by 
diversion  canal  to  the  upstream  side  of  the  fields  being  irrigated, 
with  feeder  channels  from  the  diversion  canal  directing  water  to 
individual  plots.  The  irrigated  fields  located  along  Cave  Creek 
were  delineated  into  plots  by  means  of  river  cobbled  stone  markers. 

Dry  Farming  agriculture,  as  contrasted  to  irrigated,  employed  the 
use  of  runoff  rainwater  from  adjacent  slopes  rather  than  diverted 


vater  fi'am  the  creek.  In  every  case,  the  plots  so  irrj.yBted  are 
no  mors  than  a  few  meters  in  dimension  on  each  side.  The  boundaries 
are  outlined  by  rock  cobbles.  They  seem  to  be  located^ ad ^'jacent  to 
or  in  close  proximity  to  habitation  sites.  As  will  be  discussed 
later,  these  plots  are  often  referred  to  as  "garden"  plots  or  in  the 
case  of  a  network  of  such  plots,  the  term  "waffle  garden"  is  some¬ 
times  applied. 

Field  Houses  are  small  single  room  habitation  units,  often  in 
clustered  groups,  located  close  to  irrigated  and  dr>'  farm  agri¬ 
cultural  sites.  They  are  of  shallow  depth  as  the  normal  desert 
pavement  can  be  seen  in  the  interior  floors.  Artifacts  found  in 
and  around  these  sites  usually  consist  of  a  few  sherds  of  plain 
pottery  with  possibly  a  broken  stone  tool  or  two.  Seasonal  occu¬ 
pation  with  a  minimum  of  household  goods  is  indicated. 

The  use  of  Compound  as  a  descriptive  term  is  applied  to  those 
habitation  sites  of  a  seemingly  permanent  nature  where  a  wall 
surrounds  a  number  of  single  or  contiguous  rooms.  An  interior 
plaza  or  open  space  is  present  and  a  discernible  entrance  open¬ 
ing  is  recognizable.  The  compounds  located  by  this  survey  used 
river  cobbles  as  walls. 

All  the  Pueblos  located  during  the  course  of  this  survey  are 
situated  in  defensive  positions  not  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
proximity  of  land  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes.  Each  was 
characterized  by  walls  of  fitted  stone  work  enclosing  contiguous 
rooms  with  common  walls.  As  many  as  fifty  rooms  to  a  site  were 
common.  One  larger  room  than  the  rest  seemed  to  be  common  to  all 
the  Pueblos  located. 

The  use  of  Hilltop  Forts  as  a  descriptive  term  is  somewhat  un¬ 
fortunate  and  is  not  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances. 

As  will  be  seen  in  Chapter  III,  this  nomenclature  has  been  applied 
to  similar  sites  by  others  in  the  past  and  until  a  better  and/or 
more  suitable  term  can  be  determined,  it  seems  prudent  to  continue 
its  use  to  avoid  further  confusion.  These  fort-like  sites  are  lo¬ 
cated  on  isolated  peaks  or  crowns  of  hills  overlooking  habitation 
sites.  They  consist  of  walled  structures  with  the  walls  so  placed 
as  to  make  them  almost  inaccessible  from  any  direction.  Some  have 
rooms  inside  the  confining  wall.  Artifacts  such  as  pottery  sherds 
are  either  not  in  evidence  or  very  scarce, 

Petroglyph  locations  follow  no  set  pattern.  They  can  be  found  in¬ 
side  Pueblo  walls,  adjeicent  to  metate  grinding  stations  and  in  iso¬ 
lated  places  not  associated  with  any  discernible  prehistoric  activity. 
Superficial  Inspection  of  the  subject  matter  portrayed  reveals  no 
obvious  pattern  of  pictorial  consistency. 
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Bed  rock  nictates  consist  of  grinding  stations  located  in  bed  rock 
adjacent  to  areas  suitable  for  agricultural  and/or  gathering/col- 
leoting  purposes.  Those  located  by  this  survey  were  aH  multiple 
station  sites  reflecting  a  community  effort. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint,  the  same  thirty-six  sites  can  be 
spatially  grouped  into  four  concentrated  locations.  This  does  not 
mean  that  additional  sites  may  not  have  been  present  originaU.y 
elsewhere  along  the  creek.  Though  sought,  none  were  observed. 
Perhaps  wandering  of  the  creek  bed  and  human  depredations  have 
eliminated  visible  signs  of  human  occupation  in  between  the  four 
site  complexes. 

Each  of  the  four  groups  have  at  least  five  of  the  eight  categories 
with  its  boundaries.  For  descriptive  purposes,  these  four  geo¬ 
graphical  groups  are  designated; 

1.  Cave  Creek  Retention  Lam 

2.  Paradise  Valley 

3 .  Cave  Creek 

4.  SkuH-New  River  Mesas 

The  maps  (Figs.  2,  6,  8)  pinpoint  these  locations. 

Due  to  construction  work  currently  under  progress  at  the  site  of 
the  Retention  Dam  itself,  plus  the  depredations  of  pot  hunters, 
dune  buggies  and  motorcycle  drivers,  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam 
sites  are  very  close  to  complete  destruction.  The  four  mile  stretch 
from  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  north  to  the  next  group  of  sites 
referred  to  as  Paradise  Valley,  was  surveyed  for  at  least  1.6  km. 
both  east  and  west  of  the  creek  bed.  Wandering  of  the  creek  bed 
through  time  and  the  alluvial  silting  of  Paradise  Valley  itself 
seems  to  have  destroyed  any  archaeological  evidence  that  might 
have  existed  from  the  past.  It  is  only  to  the  north  where  the 
creek  passes  between  Black  Mountain  and  the  surrounding  hills  and 
begins  to  cross  Paradise  Valley  that  remains  can  be  found.  Pot 
hunters  have  been  active  here  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time 
before  the  sites  in  this  section  are  elso  obliterated.  This  is 
true,  irrespective  of  antiquities  legislation  protective  of  sites 
lying  on  State  land.  The  new  Cave  Creek  High  School  is  due  to  be 
erected  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Creek  opposite  AZ  T;4:28  (ASU). 
V/ithout  doubt,  this  construction  will  help  to  hasten  the  ultimate 
loss  of  this  group. 
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For  fire  joile*  north  from  thle  group  of  sites  to  the  Care  Creek 
group,  the  creek  passes  through  the  present  day  rliiage  of  Care 
Creeks  Local  inhahitaots,  ranching  and  mining  operations  have 
again  made  any  assessment  of  jurehistoric  occupation  impossible 
over  this  stretch  of  creek.  Although  the  local  residents  are  co¬ 
operative  in  their  efforts  to  help  locate  remains,  they  have 
trouble  in  remembering  the  locations. of  signs  of  habitation.  The 
artifacts  that  they  hare  collected  are  now  out  of  context,  making 
it  difficult  to  evaluate  their  importance  correctly.  However, 
once  the  Cave  Creek  sites  are  reached,  the  terrain  becomes  mountain¬ 
ous  and  axtremely  difficult  to  traverse.  The  sites  in  this  group 
and  those  in  the  Skull  -  Hew  River  Mesa  sector  to  the  north  are 
the  best  preserved.  The  Cave  Creek  greup  sites  are  on  private 
property  while  the  Skull  -  New  River  Mesa  group  are  within  the 
confines  of  the  Tonto  National  Forest. 

The  sites  in  the  Tonto  National  Forest  cure  on  benches  that  rise 
very  steeply  from  the  creek  bed.  With  an  elevation  of  760  m,, 
approximately  150  m.  Jumps  to  a  1270  m,  elevation  on  the  mesa  tbps. 
This  portion  of  the  survey  vas  conducted  by  helicopter  since  horse¬ 
back  travel  is  difficult  and  access  frcn  the  creek  bed  to  the 
benches  by  four-wheel  drive  is  impossible.  The  drive  up  the  creek 
bed  to  this  point  is  only  possible  during  the  drier  months  of  the 
year  as  there  is  scaae  water  flowing  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
creek  almost  continuously.  Visits  to  the  Skim  .  New  River  Mesa 
sites  even  by  helicopter  is  restricted  to  the  early  mon^ng  due 
to  the  varied  and  unpredictable  up  and  down  draft  air  currents 
that  seoa  to  wander  from  one  side  of  the  canyon's  walls  to  the 
other.  The  writer  experienced  the  problem  here  in  a  light  plane 
while  trying  to  spot  ruins  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  plane  recovered  and  was  flown  back  to  the  Carefree 
Airport,  despite  the  loss  of  landing  gear. 

Since  each  of  these  four  site  groupings  lends  itself  to  discuss¬ 
ion  as  an  individual  group,  the  following  site  summaries  and 
aerial  photographs  have  followed  this  arrangement. 

The  maps  illustrated  eoe  from  standard  U.  S,  G*  &,  7,5  minute 
topographic  guadrangies  and  the  aerial  photographs  of  the  Cave  Creek 
and  Skull  -  New  River  Mesa  groups  were  obtained  from  the  U,  S, 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  Forest  Service  photographic  laboratory  at 
Ogden,  Utah, 

Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam 

At  tMs  locale,  the  eight  sites  listed  seem  to  comprise  a  balauiced 
unit  of  habitation  and  agriculture.  Six  of  the  eight  categories 
identified  in  the  survey  are  represented  here.  Missing  are  Pueblo- 
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type  ruins  and  bed  rock  laetatas.  Since  the  Pueblo- type  ruins  are 
usually  built  on  the  edge  of  bluffs  in  protective  situations,  none 
would  be  expected  given  the  local  topography.  The  absence  of  bed 
rock  metates  should  not  be  considered  to  have  any  particular  inter¬ 
pretative  significance,  Metates  of  any  kind  have  long  since  been 
restoved  by  pot  hunters  although  a  few  nanos  were  Included  in  the 
lit hies  collected  at  the  sites. 

Since  this  portion  of  the  survey  was  done  for  cultural  inventory 
reasons  in  connection  with  a  salvage  archaeology  project,  all  the 
pottery  sherds  and  lithics  that  could  be  seen  on  the  surface  were 
collected,  A  lack  of  painted  pottery  sherds  at  this  locale  may  be 
attributable  to  the  extensive  pot  hunting  that  has  taken  place. 
However,  the  technique  of  collecting  all  visible  pottery  was  not 
followed  at  the  rest  of  the  site  complexes  due  to  inaccessibility 
of  many  of  the  sites  and  the  very  large  quantities  of  pottery  sherds 
present  making  it  difficult  to  retrieve  these  artifacts  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  In  such  cases  a  selective  sanpllng  process 
W81S  more  appropriate. 

A  few  painted  sherds  found  were  identified  and  considered  to  be 
Classic  Hohoksm  with  regard  to  time,  and  due  to  their  limited 
numbers,  should  be  relegated  into  the  category  of  trade  goods, 
rather  than  local  manufacture.  Subject  to  excavation  and  detailed 
study,  the  time  period  Involved  should  be  placed  somewhere  around 
A,  D.  1200. 

The  combination  of  irrigation  and  dry  farming  techniques  in  evidence 
indicate  peoples  who  were  attaaptiag  to  exploit  the  environment  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  with  limited  technical  knowledge.  They 
were  using  every  available  plot  of  ground  that  was  capable  of  having 
water  diverted  to  it  for  crop  growing  purposes.  For  example,  channels 
were  formed  on  one  side  of  the  125  meter  hill  overlooking  the 
habitation  sites  by  arranging  boulders  to  ensure  rain  water  being 
diverted  to  the  garden  plots. 

To  postulate  contemporaneity  for  all  the  sites  in  this  complex, 
in  the  light  of  the  evidence  so  far  established,  would  be  premature. 

An  overview  does,  however,  lend  credence  to  the  concept  of  a  self- 
contained  coBBiunity  engaged  in  a  variety  of  endeavors  with  agricul¬ 
ture  being  the  most  prcsalnent. 
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Scale:  1:24000  Elevation  in  Feet  Map:  Union  Hills  1964  U.S.G. 
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AZ  T;8:38  (ASO)  Habitation  Approx.  15  rooma  cov-  Wingfield  ELaln-Salt  Red.  Few  Roca  waUb  outlined  by 

erlng  area  100  Lioters  sherda  Caaa  Grande  Red-on-buff  river  cobblea. 

by  50  laeterB.  £aat  bank  t'Lanoa  and  haattaeratonea. 

of  creek  oppoalte  T:8>31* 


Paradlee  Velley 


This  group  of  sites  is  spread  along  both  sides  of  the  creek  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  2,5  ka,  Just  as  the  creek  begins  its  Jour¬ 
ney  across  the  silted  expanse  of  Paradise  Volley,  iis  in  the  Cave 
Creek  Retention  Dam  sector,  Pueblo-type  ruins  are  missing  but  here 
the  river  cobble  boulders  do  not  lend  themselves  to  Pueblo-type  con¬ 
struction  nor  are  there  defensive  ty3)e  bluffs  suitable  for  their  lo¬ 
cation.  Fetroglyphs  are  also  missing,  but  local  residents  advise  that 
petroglyph  covered  rocks  have  been  hauled  away  as  souvenii^  from  this 
area  in  the  past,  until  today  there  su'e  none  left, 

Tne  apx>arent  absence  of  a  fort  does  not  mean  that  one  does  not  exist 
on  one  of  the  surrounding  hills,  lione  could  be  seen  from  the  air  nor 
from  the  aerial  photographs  of  the  area.  The  mountain  dimbing  effort 
to  investigate  esich  hilltop  simply  was  not  warranted,  ikjwever,  there 
is  more  agriculturally  developed  land  in  this  group  than  at  any  of 
the  other  groups  of  cites. 

In  addition,  there  was  certainly  more  land  capable  of  being  cultivated 
than  would  be  needed  to  support  the  population  housed  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  field  houses,  even  if  they  could  be  considered  to  be  occupied 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  pottery  observed  was  consistent  with  that  found  at  the  previous 
site  group,  auxd  tibese  few  painted  sherds  that  tamed  up  were  from 
approximately  the  same  Bohokas  Classic  time  period.  The  pottery 
here  was  probably  less  biased  by  souvenir  gathering  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  case,  since  these  sites  cannot  be  reached  by  ordinary  car  and 
the  need  for  the  use  of  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  has  reduced  the 
extent  of  pot-bunting. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  irrigated  farmland  observed  here  is  the  use 
of  field  dividers.  These  can  be  seen  on  the  aerial  photographs.  Al¬ 
though  one  purpose  that  might  be  assigned  to  these  rows  of  stones 
would  be  to  separate  ownership  of  one  growing  area  from  another,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  these  rows  of  stones  were  for  water  control 
purposes. 

Entrance  canals  leading  into  distribution  cheuinels  C8ui  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  behind  the  rows  of  stone  dividers  located  at  right  emgles  to  the 
direction  of  the  stream  flow. 

This  group  of  sites  seems  to  display  pottery  and  architecture  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  sltea,  with  dcLaslc  Hohokam  as 
the  probable  time  period  of  occupation. 
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AZ  U:l!3  (ASU)  Irrigated  agriculture  Approx.  12  ha.  taking  Wingfield  Plain  Plowed  In  hlatorlc  tlaea 

water  from  diversion  canal  Not  much  left, 

atretchlng  approx.  1.6  km. 
upstream  on  west  bank  of 
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Cave  Creek 


This  section  of  the  survey  does  not  display  anj^  vestiges  of  irrigated 
agriculture.  However,  the  alluvial  flats  along  the  creek  and  its  ad¬ 
joining  benches  are  ideal  for  cattle  grazing  and  the  combination  of 
ranching  historic  mining  operations  are  probably  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  any  signs  of  agricultural  activity  I  feel  sure  once 
existed. 

The  two  large  habitation  sites  are  combination  coiapound  and  Pueblo, 
with  some  cut  stone  work  as  well  as  river  cobble  walls.  Surface 
vestiges  of  firepits  and  plazas  can  be  seen,  despite  some  pot- hunting. 
Pot-hunting  in  places  reveals  that  the  site  has  some  depth  as  walls 
can  be  seen  going  at  least  a  meter  below  the  present  ground  surface. 
The  stone  work  in  the  walls  does  not  seem  to  represent  a  change  in 
construction  techniques  from  the  sites  lower  down  the  creek  but 
simply  the  occurrence  of  readil;^'  available  stone.  This  sector  of 
the  survey  is  in  relatively  mountainous  rocky  country,  as  contrasted 
to  the  two  lower  desert  groups. 

Each  of  the  two  major  habitation  sites  is  overlooked  by  a  "fort" 
that  ccamaads  a  view  of  the  surrounding  terrain.  It  could  be 
inferred  that  eawh  village  site  had  its  own  lookout  post.  However, 
a  study  of  the  setting  reveals  that  either  one  of  these  "forts" 
could  have  served  both  coomunites  as  lookouts.  Since  each  vi liege 
was  visible  from  the  other  at  ground  level,  a  reasonable  conclusion 
results  that  each  village  had  its  own  and  that  other  uses  than 
strictly  lookout  may  have  been  present. 

The  villages  are  located  on  the  benches  overlooking  the  creek  bed 
but  are  not  constructed  or  located  with  defense  as  such  primary 
consideration.  An  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  rooms  involved  in  the 
houses  certainly  reflects  that  thore  are  more  population  residing 
here  than  could  be  supported  by  the  arable  land  present. 

The  pottery  throughout  this  sector  is  like  that  found  in  the  two 
previous  groups  of  sites.  Wingfield  Plain  and  Gila  Red  are  predomi¬ 
nant,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  one  piece  of  painted 
pottery  could  be  found  in  tnis  group,  Ldthics  are  consistent  with  the 
stone  tools  and  hanmerstones  found  at  the  other  habitation  sites. 

An  outstanding  feature  pf  this  group  is  the  fort  at  site  AZ,  U:l:20 
(ASU),  This  fort  has  what  appear  to  be  peep  holes  in  the  walls  over¬ 
looking  the  only  access  from  the  west.  It  is  obvious  that  these  peep 
holes  could  not  have  served  as  arrow  ports  due  to  their  location  and 
size.  The  fort  itself  is  a  full  day’s  hike,  i>xind  trip,  from  the 
creek  bed  sites.  While  it  is  in  a  defensive  position  from  an  assault 
point  of  view,  a  siege  would  certainly  bring  defeat  in  a  short  time. 
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The  probable  date  of  occupation  for  these  sites  remains  the  same  as 
for  the  others  found  in  the  survey.  It  is  somewhere  around  the  A.  D. 
1200  period  of  the  Hohokam  Classic  phase,  however,  the  usual  attri¬ 
butes  assigned  to  Itohokam  are  not  observed. 
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Scale:  1:24000  Elevation  in  feet  Map:  Nev’  River  Mesa  1964  U.  S.  G.  S. 
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Skull  -  Nev  River  Mesa 


The  sites  in  this  group  are  located  in  extremely  broken  terrain.  The 
benches  rise  above  the  creek  bed  at  the  725  ni.  elevation  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  1270  m,  within  a  distance  of  a  little  over  1,5  kun.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  here  is  the  Pueblo  type  with  contiguous  rooms  and  walls  en¬ 
compassing  the  perimeters.  The  two  sites  located  on  the  creek  bluffs 
are  surrounded  with  thick  walls  on  all  but  the  sides  overlooking  steep 
drop-offs.  The  sites  on  the  higher  benches  are  not  as  heavily  v/alled 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  access  to  these  could  onl;y'  be  achieved 
subsequent  to  passing  by  or  through  the  sites  overlooking  the  creek. 

Each  Adllage  seeiiis  to  have  within  its  confines  one  room  which  is  much 
bigger  than  the  rest.  The  central  location  of  these  larger  rooms  seems 
to  indicate  a  possible  ceremonial  connotation. 

Bed  rock  metates  are  located  along  the  creek  bed  as  well  as  on  top 
of  the  mesa  itself.  The  use  of  such  metates  seems  quite  logical  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  transportation  of  the  gat hered/collected 
crops  to  the  village  involves  ver^"  difficult  climbing.  Once  again, 
the  number  of  villages  and  rooms  indicates  a  population  far  in  excess 
of  the  arable  land  present.  The  mesa  top  has  quite  a  few  acres  that 
could  be  used  for  dry  farmed  crops,  but  the  growing  season  would  be 
especially  short  at  this  1270  m.  elevation,  since  the  mesa  top  is 
windswept  throughout  the  year.  Food  preparation  also  took  place  in 
the  villages  as  evidence  by  large  quantities  of  broken  metates  scattered 
around  the  ruins. 

All  the  habitational  sites  display  uniform  pottery  assemblages.  VJing- 
field  Plain  and  Gila  Red  predominate, ,  Some  smudging  and  polishing 
in  the  redware  is  evident.  Not  a  single  sherd  of  painted  potmei^'- 
could  be  found.  The  presence  of  a  spindle  whorl  at  AZ  11:1:13^  as 
well  as  pieces  of  shell,  indicate  Hohokam  trade  connections.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  architecture,  pottery  and  village  layouts  are  remarkably 
uniform.  Once  again,  the  indications  point  to  occupation  during  the 
Hohokam  Classic  period  circa  A.  D.  1200. 

The  fort  located  at  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Skull  Mesa  is 
situated  in  an  extremely  prominent  defensive  position.  Sheer  drops 
of  approximately'-  3OO  meters  on  three  sides  limit  access  to  the 
fourth  across  a  narrow  saddle  only  a  few  meters  wide.  Since  broken 
metates  are  in  evidence  here,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  rooms  con¬ 
tained  some  permanent  habitants.  While  it  could  be  defended  for  a 
time,  lack  of  water  would  in  a  short  time  ensure  its  downfall.  How¬ 
ever,  from  a  lookout  standpoint,  aiJ.  movements  up  and  down  the 
creek  for  several  kilometers  in  each  direction  would  be  under  con¬ 
stant  observation. 

While  the  large  population  housed  in  this  area  had  insufficient  crop 
land  available  to  them,  the  importance  of  these  sites  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  water  supply  flowing  here  in  the  creek 
occupation  during  the  Classic  Hohokam  time  period. 
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year  around.  Sgnrlnge  pour  out  of  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  at  creek 
bed  level,  ensuring  a  constant  water  supply. 

Other  than  a  consistency  of  pottery,  l«e.,  Wingfield  Plain  plus  Salt 
and  Gila  redware,  intergroup  pettems^between  the  sites  in  this  com¬ 
plex  and  those  situated  at  lower  creek  levels  are  hard  to  discern. 

A  case  could  be  aade  for  the  type  and  kind  of  lithic  tool  such  as 
picks  and  chisels  found  at  aH  locations  which  were  all  saooth  sur¬ 
faced  with  the  exception  of  haaserstones.  However,  siadlar  water 
sswothed  shapes  eaa  be  found  today  along  the  entire  creek  bed.  It 
is  only  possible  to  identify  the  lithics  as  such  due  to  their  beixig 
out  of  context  with  the  creek  and  in  every  case  one  point  or  edge 
was  found  to  be  blunted  through  use. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Archaeological  Background 


This  chapter  outlines  the  published  knovledge  applicable  to  those 
remains  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage  located  by  the  survey,  A  re- 
viev  of  the  existing  literature  extends  this  synthesis  to  the  drain¬ 
ages  existing  on  either  side  of  Cave  Creek.  The  drainage  to  the  east 
is  the  Verde  River  with  its  permanent  running  water,  in  contrsist 
to  Cave  Creek  with  its  seasonal  flows.  The  adjacent  drainage  to  the 
west  are  the  Agua  Fria  and  New  River  and  have  only  intezroittent 
flows.  Each  of  these  drainages  exhibit  many  similar  cultural 
traits  during  the  time  period  represented  by  the  surface  manifes¬ 
tations  discovered  by  the  survey  in  Cave  Creek. 

Archaeological  Background  of  Cave  Creek  Drainage 


At  the  Cave  Creek  flood  control  dam  portion  of  the  survey,  sites 
AZ  T:8:30  and  3I  (ASU)  have  been  described  and  evaluated  by  Ditter, 
Fish,  and  Simonis  (19^:21-23).  AZ  T:8:30  (ASU)  has  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  present  survey  since  it  has  been  completely  destroyed, 
by  gravel  mining  operations  prior  to  the  time  that  the  current  ob¬ 
servations  were  made,  AZ  T:8:31  (ASU)  was  evaluated  by  those 
authors  as  being  in  the  A.  D,  1200  time  period  on  the  basis  of  the 
architecture  and  the  irrigation  systems  present,  plus  a  sherd  of 
Casa  Grande  Red-on-buff.  All  the  rest  of  the  pottery  of  this  site 
was  Wingfield  Plain.  AZ  T:8:31  (ASU)  at  the  present  time  is  very 
close  to  destruction  due  to  pot-hunters  and  vehicular  traffic. 

Sites  AZ  T;8:32  to  38  (ASU)  were  discovered  and  tabulated  during  the 
course  of  a  survey  of  the  proposed  Cave  Buttes  Dam  area  in  the  spring 
of  1970,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Anthropology  at  Arizona  State 
University.  The  writer  and  another  graduate  student,  Sue  La  Follette, 
conducted  the  basic  survey.  This  locale  produced  a  variety  of  sites 
ranging  frcmi  house  forms,  garden  plots,  petrogl^q^ha ,  a  fortress, 
and  irrigation  systems,  and  was  considered  to  represent  Classic 
Hohokam  period  manifestations  due  princix»ally  to  the  presence  of 
few  sherds  of  Hohokam  Classic  Period  pottery.  Care  was  taken  at  the 
time  by  the  surveyors  to  insure  that  the  manifestations  present 
were  not  labeled  as  Hohokam  per  se,  but  only  identified  as  being  in 
the  Classic  time  period.  However,  one  site  AZ  T:8:3T  (ASU)  did  dis¬ 
play  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  Hohokam  Sacaton  Red-on-buff 
pottery  sherds  sufficient  to  warrant  its  inclusion  in  a  designation 
of  Hohokam  per  se.  L.  Douglas  Smith,  a  graduate  student  at  Arizona 
State  University,  has  since  excavated  in  the  dam  area,  but  his  re¬ 
sults  azre  not  yet  at  the  publishable  stage.  By  personal  communica¬ 
tion  he  does  advise  that  what  he  has  seen  to  date  also  indicates 
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On  the  east  bank  of  Cave  Creek,  opposite  site  AZ  T:4;28  (ASU)  Ayres 
(1967:106-111)  reports  the  results  of  his  excavations  at  site 
U:l:ll  which  consisted  of  a  series  of  field  houses  and  garden  plots 
due  for  destruction  as  the  result  of  a  sanitary  land  fill  operation. 
The  presence  of  Wingfield  Plain  pottery  and  a  single  spindle  whorl 
led  him  to  place  the  occupation  in  the  Classic  Hohokam  period. 

Ayres  (personal  communication)  advises  that  the  ruins  located  at 
site  AS  U;l;2  (ASU)  were  originally  classed  as  Salado  by  Dr.  VJasley 
on  the  basis  of  the  compound  present. 

The  orJ.y  published  reference  involving  the  SkuU-Kew  River  Mesa 
portions  of  the  survey  are  cited  by  Schroeder  (19^0:62-64).  His 
boulder  site  number  83  and  his  fort  site  number  84  are  found 
here.  An  attempt  was  made  to  locate  his  two  sites  accurately  by 
referring  to  his  original  field  notes  lodged  at  the  Pueblo  Grande 
files.  However,  the  map  coordinates  shown  on  his  field  notes  bore 
no  relationship  to  his  descriptions  and  apparently  had  been  added 
at  a  later  date.  His  field  sketches  did  show  Cave  Creek  and  suffi¬ 
cient  topographical  information  to  spot  their  locale  accurately. 

His  site  number  83  corresponds  to  AZ  U:l:12  (ASU)  while  his  site 
number  84  coincides  with  AZ  U:l;20  (ASU).  On  the  basis  of  pottery 
finds,  Schroeder  places  his  site  83  in  the  Civano  and  Sacaton  phases 
and  his  site  84  in  the  Civano  and  Santa  Cruz  phases.  He  neglects 
to  indicate  whether  his  diagnosis  was  based  on  the  Salt/Gila  Red 
and  Wingfield  pottery  which  can  be  seen  on  the  ground  at  the  present 
time  or  whether  he  actually  found  some  painted  pottery  of  Hohokam 
origin.  Unfortunately,  his  sherd  collections  cannot  be  located  for 
a  ceeck  on  the  presence  of  Winfield  Plain  and/or  other  potter^'-  tj-pes. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Wingfield  types  had  not  been  fully  identified 
at  the  time  of  his  survey.  However,  Schroeder  does  mention  (1954:103) 
correspondence  from  a  second  party  reporting  V/lngfield  Plain  pottero'- 
from  the  Cave  Creek  area  but  with  no  indication  as  to  exact  locale. 

The  only  other  reference  concerning  Cave  Creek  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  is  Dove  (1970 :10)  who  found  V/in-gfield  Plain  potter^'- 
near  the  town  of  Cave  Creek  but  gives  no  precise  location. 

Turney  (1929:144)  states  that  on  Cave  Creek  and  Camp  Creek,  and 
scattered  about  the  countri'’’side  some  fifty  kua.  north  of  Phoenix, 
are  many  stone  built  ruins  of  the  walled  village  type,  usually  on 
commanding  points  with  the  walls  built  flush  with  the  edge  of  the 
bluff  containing  anywhere  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  rooms,  all 
associated  w^ith  a  coarse  gray  dull  pottery.  Chenhall  (1967:53)  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  a  definite  sequence  of  sites  extending  from  the 
Verde  River  and  its  tributaries  across  and  through  Bloody  Basin 
to  Cave  Creek,  Kew  River,  and  Agua  Fria  River.  He  reports  sites  lo¬ 
cated  on  defensible  hills  and/or  surrounded  by  v/alls  consisting  of 
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Pueblo-type  buildin^c  constructed  of  river  boulders.  He  also  confirms 
that  no  indigenous  painted  pottery  is  present  and  that  Salt  and  Gila 
Redwares  predominate. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  known  information  about  the  archaeoloeical 
remains  along  the  creek  is  extremely  meager  and  the  culture-time 
interpretations  placed  upon  them  are  based  on  less  than  adequate 
data.  In  summary^  it  can  be  said  that  the  authors  who  have  inves¬ 
tigated  Cave  Creek  take  the  view  that  a  time  period  of  Classic 
Hohokam  is  in  order  but  whether  the  remains  are,  in  fact,  Hohokam, 
is  either  skirted  or  ignored. 

Archaeological  Background  of  Adjacent  Drainages 

The  adjacent  main  drainages  on  either  side  of  Cave  Creek  are  the 
Verde  River  flowing  permanently  to  the  east  and  tne  A’:ua  Fria 
and  New  River  drainages  just  to  the  vzest.  Both  of  these  rivers 
on  the  west  are  dry  most  of  the  year  with  running  water  in  flood¬ 
ing  circumstances  during  the  summer  rainy  season  and  then  only 
for  a  few  days  at  s  time. 

Investigating  archaeological  work  done  in  the  Agua  Fria-New  River 
sector  first,  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  that  definitive  survey¬ 
ing  and  excavation  results  are  almost  as  meager  as  indicated  for 
Cave  Creek.  Fish  (1971:13”1^)  investigated  a  Colonial  Period 
Hohokam  site  south  of  Lake  Pleasant  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Agua 
Fria.  Although  he  reports  that  Wingfield  Plain  dominates  the  ceramics 
found,  the  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  Hohokam  Red-on-Buff 
decorated  sherds  plus  the  occurrence  of  pit  houses  seems  to  remove 
this  site  for  direct  comparison  with  those  found  in  the  Cave  Creek 
area. 

The  same  site  has  been  more  fully  covered  by  Weed  (1972:57-9^) 
confirms  a  Colonial  Hohokam  designation  for  the  site  with  special 
comment  on  the  presence  of  Wingfield  Plain  pottery  as  the  most 
dominate  pottery.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  she  comments 
on  the  presence  of  canal  systems,  farming  plots,  terraces  and 
waffle  gardens  to  the  south  of  her  Beardsley  Canal  site  (1972 :9l)* 

Her  inference  is  that  these  agricultural  establis'nments  were 
associated  with  the  Colonial  Hohokam  remains  under  investigation. 

Dove  (1970:29)  identifies  stone  work,  architecture  and  hilltop 
structures  associated  with  the  Calderwood  site  on  the  lower  Agua 
Fria  as  having  characteristics  of  considerable  variance  with  the 
neighboring  Hohokam.  Again,  Wingfield  potterj--  comprised  over  95 
percent  of  the  pottery  collected  at  the  site. 
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Weed  and  Ward  (19TC:10)  are  able  to  assign  their  Henderson  site  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  upper  Agua  Fria  to  tne  Colonial  Hohokam  period;  with 
Wingfield  Plain  again  as  the  dcwninant  pottery  type.  However,  tne 
pit  house  architecture  and  the  painted  pottery  sherds  leave  no 
doubt  that  Hohokam  is  the  proper  designation.  The  artifactural  re¬ 
mains  found  in  tne  course  of  this  survey  are  not  compatible  with 
this  Agua  Fria  site. 

Turney  (1929:15^)  reports  a  canal  on  New  River  some  seventy  one 
km.  northwest  of  Phoenix  with  a  canal  entrance  about  twelve  meters 
above  the  present  river  bed  level  and  associated  with  approximately 
eighty  hectares  of  terraced  land  irrigated  by  the  collection  of 
hillside  run-off  water.  It  would  appear  that  water  run-off  patterns 
must  nave  changed  since  these  canal  irrigation  systems  were  used. 

The  resulting  deep  erosion  reducing  the  river  bed  levels  to  the 
extent  tnat  stream  water  can  no  longer  enter  the  canal  entrance. 

Once  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Agua  Fria  River  are  entered  and  the 
Bradsnaw  Mountain  area  is  surveyed,  the  Hohokam  influence  seen 
at  the  lower  levels  disappears.  Over  forty  site  locations  in  the 
Bradshaw  Mountains  reveal  no  decorated  pottery  of  suiy  kind  (Gumer- 
man  and  Johnson  1971:9^).  Their  sites  are  of  a  Pueblo-like  character 
located  along  the  edges  of  plateaus  and  on  isolated  buttes  protected 
by  defensive  like  walls  overlooking  scattered  farming  units.  All 
pottery  is  either  redware  or  other  varieties  of  plain  ware.  Schroeder 
(193^:103)  takes  the  view  that  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics 
of  this  region  north  of  the  Salt  River  would  be  the  plain  ware 
pottery  and  he  particularly  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Wingfield 
Plain  variety  to  the  upper  Agua  Fria  River  drainage. 

Gladwin  (1930:197)  is  also  able  to  point  out  that  between  Congress 
and  Phoenix  there  are  a  large  number  of  ruins  ranging  in  size  up  to 
fifty  rooms  with  Gila  redware  being  the  only  pottery  found.  He 
later  extends  this  statement  to  include  survey  results  in  the  east 
quarter  of  the  Bradshaw  Mtns.  as  well  as  the  lower  Verde  Valley. 

Fewkes  (1912:207)  also  finds  similar  ruins  in  the  upper  Agua  Fria 
drainage  and  was  able  to  make  direct  comparisons  with  those  found  by 
Mindeleff  in  the  upper  Verde  Valley.  His  report  of  a  settlement  and 
nearby  fort  on  the  upper  Agua  Fria  River  (1912:215)  fits  perfectly 
the  site  descriptions  of  the  Skull-New  River  Mesa  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  under  discussion. 

Since  the  Verde  Valley  with  its  constantly  flowing  river  lies  a  few 
kilometers  to  tne  east  of  Cave  Creek,  it  seems  logical  to  expect  to 
find  there  cultural  manifestations  of  a  similar  nature.  The  head¬ 
waters  of  Cave  Creek  rise  among  the  bluffs  overlooking  the  Verde  and 
interaction  between  the  peoples  inhabiting  each  would  be  inevitable. 
Survey  work  in  the  Verde  Valley  was  started  by  Mindeleff  (1896)  and 
Fewkes  ( 1898  and  1912),  both  of  whom  were  able  to  describe  sites 
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and  agricultural  systems  that  no  longer  exist  today  due  to  the  ravages 
of  time  and  human  destruction.  Their  observations  describe  stone 
walled  villages  on  bottom  lands  or  in  defensive  positions  as  well  as 
boulder  marked  sites.  Gladwin's  survey  (1930)  of  the  Verde  Valley 
provides  parallel  descriptions,  Mindeleff  (l89b:19^)  finds  that  the 
boulder  sites  are  always  found  overlooking  tillable  land  and  seemed 
to  be  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Confusion  exists  between  tiie  descriptions  used  by  these  three  archaeo¬ 
logists  and  care  must  be  taken  to  understand  their  meaning  completely. 
Although  fortresses  as  such  are  mentioned  by  all  three  (Gladwin  1930, 
Fewkes  1912:207,  Mindeleff  l896:237-2i»-3)  Gladwin  likes  to  use  the 
term  "boulder  marked"  in  place  of  Fewkes'  "fort"  and  Mindeleff 's 
"defensive." 

Shutler  (1851:1-9)  describes  two  sites  in  the  upper  Verde  Valley  of 
whicn  one  is  a  three  room  masonry  pueblo  with  thick  massive  walls 
located  in  a  defensive  position  and  the  other  an  eighteen  roomed 
pueblo  located  at  tne  base  of  a  sandstone  cliff.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  both  of  tnese  sites  produced  pottery  with  Alemeda 
Brownwares  predominating.  Shutler  dates  these  sites  as  A.  D.  1125- 
1160  for  the  first  and  early  thirteenth  century  for  the  second.  In 
both  cases  he  uses  Sinagua  to  describe  their  cultural  affiliations. 

Breternitz  (l9h0)  is  able  to  identify,  through  excavation  at  a  series 
of  sites  in  the  Verde  Valley,  a  long  sequence  of  occupation  stretch¬ 
ing  back  some  2000  years.  It  is  his  Honanki  and  Tuzigoot  pnase 
sites  that  are  comparable  in  description  to  the  sites  located  along 
the  Cave  Creek  drainage.  He  dates  these  two  phases  during  the 
period  from  A,  D,  1100  to  1^25,  and  uses  Colton  as  the  author  ity 
to  assign  them  to  the  cultural  entity  known  as  Southern  Sinagua. 

At  the  King's  ruin  excavated  by  Spicer  and  Caywood  (1936)  two  phases 
of  occupation  were  found.  The  first  contained  below  ground  floor 
dwellings  and  was  sissigned  by  the  authors  to  a  pre-A,  D,  1026  date. 
However,  after  that  date  and  until  A,  D,  1200  they  are  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  habitation  sites  consisting  of  small  pueblos  with  contiguous 
rooms  of  adobe  and  river  boulder  masonry,  ^936:82).  Although  the 
sites  under  investigation  were  located  along  the  Chino  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Verde,  their  descriptions  certainly  parallel 
the  type  of  mins  found  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage.  This  same  re¬ 
ference  details  excavations  at  a  sits  known  as  the  Fitzmaurice  ruin 
located  in  the  upper  Agua  Fria  drainage  (1936:88)  near  Prescott. 

In  this  case,  the  ruin  is  0  nesa  tip  pueblo  of  more  than  thirty 
rooms  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  sided  hill.  Again,  the  occu¬ 
pation  period  was  assigned  to  the  A,  D.  1000  to  I3OO  time  period. 
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other  site  studies  in  the  Verde  rerion  that  seem  to  offer  contero- 
poranity  vith  the  Cave  Creek  remains  are  reported  by  Schroeder 
(195^)  with  his  four  pueblo  sites  near  Mayer,  Arizona,  each  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Winrfield  Plain  pottery.  However,  at  that  time  he 
contends  (lo^^irlO*')  that  he  is  unable  to  assign  these  sites  to  an; 
of  the  neighboring  cultures. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Site  Type  Archaeological  Researcn 


The  previous  chapter  reviews  the  archaeological  background  of  the 
area  surveyed  as  well  as  the  adjacent  drainages  on  either  side.  Such 
a  review,  by  necessity,  was  concerned  with  areal  descriptions.  This 
chapter  takes  some  of  the  more  distinctive  manifestations  found  and 
for  discussion  purposes  lifts  them  out  of  their  areal  context  and 
individually  reviews  their  meaning  and  presence  in  the  southwest. 

Some  of  the  kinds  of  sites  observed  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any 
kind  of  analysis  other  than  induction  of  a  speculative  nature  since 
definitive  interpretations  of  their  meaning  have  had  little  success. 

Bed  Rock  Metates 


Bed  rock  metates  seem  to  nave  a  numerous  occurrence  througnout  the 
area  under  discussion.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  attach  any  speci¬ 
fic  cultural  significance  to  their  presence.  The  entire  area  has 
suitable  rock  in  large  boulder  form  in  profusion  and  it  seems  obvious 
that  the  grinders  would  sit  down  and  grind  their  collecting  efforts 
wherever  convenient.  Why  move  heavy  metates  around  the  countryside 
when  there  was  no  need  to?  The  peoples  were  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  available  working  materials  and  their  presence  or  absence 
should  have  no  other  cultural  implications  tnan  this. 

Petroglyphs 

Petroglyphs  are  another  case  in  point.  Their  location,  at  least 
in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage  follows  no  discernable  pattern;  nor  do 
the  figures  displayed  lend  themselves  to  any  reasonable  conclusions 
as  to  their  meaning.  Research  on  this  subject  yields  only  the  fact 
that  very  little  is  known  about  their  origin  and  purpose.  No  prac¬ 
tical  means  have  been  found  to  date  petroglyphs  except  through  assumed 
association  with  nearby  remains. 

Agriculture 


In  connection  with  the  water  control  and  irrigation  systems  identif- 
fied  in  the  survey,  Woodbury's  definitions  (l96l*12-lU)  are  used 
throughout.  His  use  of  the  terms  linear  borders,  grid  borders,  and 
boundary  markers,  plus  field  houses  almost  exactly  match  in  de¬ 
scription  the  agricultural  control  systems  found  along  Cave  Creek. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  he  is  able  to  say  that  terraces 
and  field  borders  do  not  occur  prior  to  A,  D,  1000  ( 1961*37),  he  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  linear  borders  and  grid  borders  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  date  (l96l:Ul)  since  the  accompanying  field 
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houses  seldom  contedn  any  datable  artifacts.  Since  Woodbury  (l9ol:Hl) 
contends  that  the  use  of  stone  lined  borders  for  agricultural  plots 
are  prevalent  aiJ.  over  the  southwest,  it  does  not  seem  prudent  to 
attach  any  particular  cultural  significance  to  their  use,  Schroeder 
takes  the  view  (l960:23)  that  these  forms  of  dry  farming  have  their 
origins  prior  to  A.  D.  1125. 

Canal  irrigation  could  be  found  on  only  one  Cave  Creek  site  where 
the  entrance  and  exit  channels  are  still  in  existence.  However, 

AZ  T:U:27  (ASU)  as  well  as  the  Cave  Creek  Retention  Dam  sites  ob¬ 
viously  had  similar  canal  systems  which  are  no  longer  visible.  The 
current  situation  at  AZ  T:4:28  (ASU)  is  much  like  the  report  of 
Turney  (1929:156-157)  in  which  he  describes  canals  at  Camp  Verde  and 
New  River  whose  entrance  heads  are  as  much  as  forty  feet  above  pre¬ 
sent  river  water  levels.  This  same  discrepancy  between  present  river 
bed  levels  and  elevations  of  prehistoric  entrance  and  exit  channels 
seems  to  apply  over  a  vide  area  indicating  channel  cutting  on  a  large 
scale  over  the  years.  Under  today’s  climatic  conditions  of  rainfall, 
there  is  no  practical  way  possible  to  make  use  of  the  river  water  for 
agricultural  irrigation  purposes  on  the  acreage  under  discussion. 

However,  Castetter  and  Bell  (l9^2:l6o)  point  out  that  present  day 
Pimas  have  a  practice  of  building  a  dam  across  creeks  during  dry 
weather,  which  is  a  relatively  simple  task.  Then  when  water  does 
flow,  the  dam  would  build  up  the  water  level  so  it  would  enter  the 
entrance  cheucnels  even  though  they  might  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  river  bed  itself.  Although  this  reference  has  some  merit,  its 
application  to  the  channels  along  Cave  Creek  do  not  seem  practical 
as  they  are  much  too  high  for  this  practice  to  succeed. 

Concern  can  be  expressed  at  the  amount  of  water  available  for  irri¬ 
gation  by  canal,  in  light  of  the  infrequent  rains  of  short  duration 
during  the  summer  growing  season.  Castetter  and  Bell  ( 19^2; 170 ) 
provide  for  a  substantieiL  irrigation  after  the  first  heavy  rain  with 
planting  taking  place  about  a  week  thereafter.  Then  only  one  or  two 
further  irrigations  are  necessary  for  the  crop  to  ripen  and  become 
harvest  able.  In  other  words,  a  couple  of  good  heavv^  rains  during  the 
Buimner  would  do  the  jobj  even  though  the  creek  would  be  dry  most  of 
the  time. 

Canal  irrigation  systems  can  be  found  along  all  the  major  tributaries 
of  the  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers  (Woodbury  1961:553).  Since  such  canal 
systems  are  an  acknowledged  Hohokam  trait,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  their  users  were  either  Hohokam  or  under  Hohokam  influence. 

Other  water  control  methods  found  throughout  the  southwest  include 
rock  alignments  for  slowing  spreading  runoff  as  well  as  the  use  of 
dry  laid  masonry  terraces  across  small  steep  streams  (Woodbury  I96I: 
55^-555).  He  also  reports  stone  field  borders  following  the  land 
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irrigation  by  canal  and  these  other  methods  present  in  the  Cave  Creek 
drainage,  it  is  appropriate  to  point  to  Hohokam  association  or  contact 
but,  again,  the  evidence  does  not  infer  an  exclusive  Hohokam  designation. 

Gumerman  and  Johnson  (1971:9^)  summarize  the  agricultural  activities 
found  in  the  region  between  the  Bradshaw  Jiountains-Agua  Fria  drainage 
and  the  Verde  Valley  as  falling  into  three  categories: 

1.  Cleared  areas  catching  water  in  small  plots 

2.  Irrigation  with  canals 

3 .  Waffle  gardens 

The  results  of  this  current  survey  certainly  agree  with  these  de¬ 
scriptions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  survey  shows  that 
these  traits  actually  intrude  into  the  desert  proper  at  the  Cave 
Creek  Retention  Dam  sites  previously  considered  to  be  exclusively 
Hohokam  territory.  Gumerman  and  Johnson  (l9Tlt87)  seem  to  feel 
that  such  an  intrusion  may  represent  a  cultural  boundary  with  its 
perimeter  extending  into  Hohokam  heartland. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  the  size  and  kinds  of  these 
agricultural  systems  into  quantities  of  peoples  each  would  support. 
Castetter  and  Bell  (19^2:7)  have  tried  to  translaxe  the  present  day 
farming  methods  of  the  Papago  as  being  representative  of  these  de¬ 
sert  peoples  methods.  However,  this  is  not  a  correct  assumption  to 
make  since  the  Papagos,  as  desert  peoples,  and  the  Pimas,  as  river 
peoples,  have  become  intermingled  over  the  centuries  so  that  a 
desert  distinction  for  their  farming  techniques  today  is  not  appro¬ 
priate. 

However,  their  statistics  on  land  usage  do  seem  appropriate  where 
they  contend  (19^:56)  that  a  family  of  five  could  not  cope  with 
more  than  five  acres  of  planted  fields  in  view  of  the  primitive 
stone  tools  available.  Considering  this  the  maximum,  they  propose 
(19^2 :3l)  that  a  figure  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to  a  maximum  of 
two  acres  would  be  more  realistic.  Assuming  a  yield  of  twelve  bushels 
of  corn  or  equivalent  other  crops  to  the  acre,  somewhere  between 
three  to  twenty-four  bushels  of  yield  for  a  family  of  five  could  be 
counted  on  for  subsistence  as  a  result  of  their  personal  labor.  At 
the  higher  level,  it  would  seem  that  the  entire  crop  needs  for  a  per¬ 
son  could  be  provided  for  a  year  if  the  crop  was  properly  stored  and 
cared  for,  including  rationing  out  over  the  year's  time.  Shortages 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  collecting  and  gathering  as  well 
as  some  hunting.  Since  mesquite,  buck  wheat,  chenopodium,  amaranth, 
saltbush,  jojoba,  palo  verde,  as  well  as  sahuaro,  cholla,  and  prickly 
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pear  cactus  are  a3J.  native  to  the  Cave  Creek  drainage,  collecting  arid 
gathering  should  have  been  a  relatively  simple  task. 

Concern  over  the  need  for  these  agricultural  communities  to  be  located 
adjacent  to  their  land  can  also  be  resolved  through  ethnographic  ana¬ 
log;^'-  since  Castetter  and  Bell  find  (1942:42)  that  present  day  Papagos 
have  a  practive  of  living  near  water  supplies  during  the  winter  and 
traveling  to  the  fields  to  live  temporarily  during  the  summer  months 
after  the  summer  rains  begin.  They  also  report  (1942:126)  that  the 
Pima  think  nothing  of  traveling  up  to  six  to  eight  miles  (lO  to  13  km.) 
daily  to  tend  the  fields  and  only  move  to  the  fields  for  shelter  dur¬ 
ing  harvest  time.  The  main  consideration  seems  to  be  water  for  human 
consumption  as  the  deciding  factor  in  location  of  permanent  living 
quarters. 

Pottery 

Brownware  pottery  is  certainly  predominant  in  the  area  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  Wingfield  Plain  is  aocorded 
its  proper  place  in  this  brownware  complex  since  it  is  also  found 
throughout  the  area  under  discussion.  Through  his  observations  at 
the  Silo  Site,  Chenhall  (1967:34)  found  a  mix  of  Classic  Period  red¬ 
wares  plus  Wingfield  Plain  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  ceramic 
complex  existed  along  the  Ague  Fria  and/or  lower  Verde  Rivers  that 
may  have  its  origin  just  prior  to  the  Classic  Period  and  lasted 
throughout  its  duration.  He  likes  a  definition  of  '’red-ware-moun- 
taintop- pueblo  complex."  He  also  refers  to  this  complex  simply 
as  "redware"  rather  than  identify  it  with  Classic  Hohokam  as 
such  (1967:53)  s-nd  raises  the  question  of  trade  between  these  un¬ 
named  people  and  the  Hohokam  with  the  decorated  ware,  becoming 
intrusive  into  the  redware  area.  Chenhall  (1967:34)  is  able  to  find 
sites  along  al 1  the  drainages  from  the  Agua  Fria  to  the  Verde  con¬ 
taining  hilltop  Pueblos  showing  Hohokam  Classic  Period  redwares, 
but  with  none  of  the  decorated  pottery  normally  associated  with 
Hohokam. 

Reed  (1950:123)  also  likes  to  think  of  these  middle  Verde-Flagstaff 
areas  as  being  the  locale  of  a  polished  red  or  brow'nware  having  no 
decorated  pottery.  However,  he  prefers  to  link  the  makers  of  this 
pottery  to  eight  and  ninth  century  Mogollon  antecedents  (1950:136) 
who  fall  in  his  category  of  "Western  Pueblo"  complex.  As  far  back 
as  1912,  Fewkes  finds  (1912:218)  that  the  attributes  he  saw  in  the 
Verde  reflected  the  endeavors  of  "frontiersmen"  of  the  Salt  and 
Gila  River  peoples.  Van  Valkenburgh  (l96l:15)  considers  them  to  be 
an  indigenous  "paddle-ana-anvil  brownware  people,"  subject  to  cul¬ 
tural  influences  from  neighbors  and  places  then  in  the  same  category 
as  Ootam,  Pioneer  Hohokam,  Verde  Valley  Hohokam,  Patayan  and 
Sinagua.  Reed  (1948:15)  eliminates  both  Sinagua  and  Salado  from 
his  concept  of  "Western  Pueblo"  but  in  doing  so  he  recognized 
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difficulty  in  this  term  and  simply  falls  back  on  a  culture-type  he  calls 
"southern  brownware  complex"  implying  overtones  of  Mogollon  connections. 

Since  Wingfield  Plain  has  been  identified  by  Colton  (1937:^5)  as  a 
variety  of  Gila  Plain  but  with  a  mica  shist  temper,  it  seems  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  just  where  its  origins  lie  as  such  tempering  material 
has  a  widespread  distribution  throughout  this  part  of  Arizona.  Schroede 
compounds  this  origin  problem  by  then  suggesting  that  such  pottery  is 
intrusive  from  the  Agua  Fria  into  the  Verde  Valley  and  the  Flagstaff 
region  (1954:103)  (provided,  of  course,  its  movement  can  be  traced 
from  the  Agua  Fria  area).  Wingfield  Plain  has  been  found  as  far 
afield  as  the  lower  Gila  River  by  Breternitz  (1957:8)  in  a  site  that 
he  identifies  as  a  temporary  campsite. 

In  the  course  of  outlining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  potter^’'  found 
in  the  general  area  of  Cave  Creek  and  neighboring  drainages,  mention 
has  been  made  that  the  attributes  being  observed  do  not  fit  the  normal 
Salado-Hohokam  patterns.  Dismissal  of  Salado  from  consideration  is 
relatively  easy,  particularly  if  one  accepts  Pierson's  practical 
definition  of  Salado  (1952:67)  as  being  limited  to  only  those  peoples 
who  made  the  Salado  Polychrome  pottery.  His  contention  that 
Salado  is  a  mix  between  Mogollon  and  Anasazi  may  have  some  merit. 
However,  no  polychrome  Salado  pottery  can  be  found  in  any  reported 
accounts  of  ruins  so  far  described. 

Breternitz  is  another  who  has  tried  to  resolve  the  problem.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  lump  Gila  Plain  as  being  a  part  of  the  Alameda  Brownwares 
including  Wingfield  Plain  and  places  this  whole  pottery  complex 
within  the  framework  of  a  common  ceramic  tradition  (1960:27).  He 
refrains  from  putting  a  formal  name  to  these  manifestations  but  sug¬ 
gests  a  basic  "folk  culture"  overlain  with  ideas  from  other  cultures. 
This  is  echoed  by  Olsen  (1963:93)  when  he  considers  that  the  indigen¬ 
ous  peoples  between  the  Hohokam  and  the  plateau  cultures  to  the  north 
need  clarification.  He  defines  the  extent  of  these  indigenous  peoples 
as  being  along  the  natural  access  routes  from  the  north  to  the  south 
along  the  Verde  and  Agua  Fria  drainages  inferring,  of  course,  the 
inclusion  of  the  drainages  in  between.  However,  he  then  (1963:95) 
amends  this  theory  by  concluding  that  a  definite  tie  with  Mogollon 
can  be  postulated. 

Once  the  paddle  and  anvil  pottery  trait  is  established  as  a  base, 
it  then  becomes  difficult  to  accept  arguments  such  as  that  proposed 
by  Ferdon  (1955:13)  when  he  combines  the  brownware  pottery  into  a 
cultural  mix  with  contiguous  rooms  and  extended  burials  to  reflect  a 
Pueblo  origin.  Since  the  Pueblo-Anasazi  pottery  is  always  a  coil 
and  scrape  process,  paddle-and-einvil  pottery  simply  does  not  belong 
in  the  Pueblo  considerations.  However,  Schroeder  (1956:305)  does 
not  use  the  difference  in  pottery  making  techniques  to  refute  Ferdon, 
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Instead,  he  uses  the  lack  of  kivas  to  distinguish  the  Sinagua 
from  ttje  Pueblo  peoples. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  becomes  clouded  when  Colton  (19^6:307)  accounts 
for  variations  in  pottery  firing  techniques  within  the  Sinagua  itself 
by  dividing  the  oxidizing  atmosphere  firers  from  those  using  reducing 
atmosphere  ovens.  He  explains  such  variations  away  by  proposing  that 
the  northern  branch  of  Sinagua  adopted  the  reducing  method  from  tne 
Anasazi  peoples  to  the  north  and  that  his  soutnern  branch  learned  the 
oxidizing  method  from  the  Hohokam  in  the  south.  His  inference  being 
that  these  peoples  were  learners  and  adapters  rather  than  inventors 
or  innovators  in  their  own  right.  Either  a  new  definition  of  Classic 
Hohokam  is  needed  that  will  accommodate  the  raasonrn^  structured  red- 
ware  maicers  or  alternatively  open  up  a  present  definition  to  adequately 
provide  a  cultural  description  to  suit  these  variations  from 
normal.  At  this  point  it  seems  prudent  to  leave  the  argument  unre¬ 
solved  and  simply  state  that  a  remarkable  similarity  exists  in  the 
pottery  found  in  the  drainages  between  the  Agua  Fria  and  Verde  Rivers. 

Since  the  pottery  sherds  evident  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  classification  as  Hohokam/ Sal ado,  another  clay 
artifact  may  provide  some  helpful  diagnostic  information.  In  this 
case  reference  is  made  to  the  spindle  whorl  found  at  site  PZ  U;l:13 
(ASU)  and  an  analysis  of  its  occurrence  in  the  southwest  may  prove 
helpful. 

Although  spindle  whorls  are  found  in  the  Classic  Hohokam  sequences, 

Haury  (19^5 Jll9)  is  able  to  point  out  that  these  artifacts  have  been 
found  in  the  Flagstaff  -  Camp  Verde  area  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Arizona  and  the  New  Mexico  part  of  the  South-v^est.  Haury  (19^5:121) 
seems  to  feel  that  a  Mexican  origin  is  indicated  as  a  homeland  since 
they  seem  to  be  a  common  artifact  in  remains  there.  Wasley  and  John¬ 
son  (1965:58)  also  conclude  that  they  represent  a  Mexican  introduction 
which  would  seemingly  account  for  their  presence  througnout  Arizona. 

When  Haury  (1950:359)  comments  that  spindle  whorls  are  more  common 
in  Papagueria  than  in  any  other  section  of  Arizona,  he  is  able  to 
avoid  assigning  them  exclusively  to  the  Classic  Hohokam  by  creating 
a  Hohokam-like  peoples  he  calls  Papagueria  or  Desert  Hohokam  (1950: 

1^,  15 )♦  These  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Ootam  proposed  by  DiPeso 
(1956:559-567)  ajid  defined  as  an  indigenous  peoples  living  in  the 
desert  uplands  distinct  from  the  Classic  or  Riverine  Hohokam. 

Even  though  McGregor  (1965:381)  contends  that  spindle  whorls  are  a 
trait  that  properly  belongs  to  the  Salado,  it  is  apparent  that  spin¬ 
dle  whorls  are  common  during  the  Classic  Hohokam  time  period,  but  are 
not  an  exclusive  trait  that  they  and  only  they  possessed.  Their  upland 
neighbors  on  all  sides  were  in  possession  of  the  same  spinning  iiool. 
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It  Thus  sesms  appropriate  to  confine  the  pi'esencp  of  spltidle  wnorlc 
as  a  tiTie  marker  beginning  with  the  Classic  Hohokam  time  sequences 
but  not  to  specifically  define  them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Kc:yjkam. 

forts 

f-""  regard  to  the  fort-like  sites  found  in  this  survey,  the  case 
against  habitation  and  refuge  seems  very  strong.  There  simply  is 
.10  visible  raeans  of  support  in  the  way  of  crop  growing  space  or 
water  for  people  to  survive  for  any  period  of  time.  If  they. were  be- 
seired,  starving  them  out  would  be  a  simple  task.  Assault  as  such 
by  any  enemy  force  would  be  unnecessary.  Lookout  and  signaling,  plus 
consideration  of  religious  ceremony  seems  the  only  logical  answer 
left.  To  summarize  their  location,  each  is  located  on  the  crowns  oi 
hitn  buttes  in  almost  inaccessible  locations,  but  each  prcviciny  a 
IcoKOUt  over  habitation  and  farming  property.  In  addition,  each  nas 
a  commanding  view  of  tne  lower  lands  to  the  soutn  and  soutnwest  and 
cacn  can  be  seen  from  its  neighbor. 

The  nature  and  -extent  of  the  hilltop  structures  or  so-called  for¬ 
tresses  identified  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage  require  evaluation  as 
a  possible  diagnostic  trait  which  might  be  useful  in  placing  ts.esn 
peoples  in  their  proper  taxonomic  categorg/'.  Various  speculations 
nave  been  put  for'.'/ard  as  to  their  usage  including  defensive,  cere¬ 
monial,  agricultural  and  habitational .  Page  (1970:^9)  even  goes  sc 
far  as  to  propose  a  habitational  use  by  a  ruling  class  witn  the 
added  possibility  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Mndeleff,  Fevkes  and  Gladwin  all  seem  to  be  in  agreement  as  to 
their  impressions  as  to  what  these  sites  mean  in  the  arcnaeclogi- 
cal  record.  All  three  comment  that  they  are  in  every  case  located 
on  hign  points  overlocxing  tillable  land  with  little  or  no  nabita- 
tional  signs  and  each  commanding  a  view  up  and  down  the  streams  maKin 
an  inference  of  lookout  or  signaling  points  possible.  Fewkes  (19IP: 
207)  adds  the  possibility  of  protection  as  a  characteristic  but  at 
the  same  time,  agrees  that  each  is  visible  from  its  neighbor  for  sig¬ 
naling  purposes. 

It  is  difficult  to  entertain  the  premise  that  v/arfare  was  present 
because  the  usual  signs  indicating  this  in  the  archaeological  record 
are  not  present.  Sven  Schroeder  (l960:3l)  can  find  no  evidence  of 
hostility  in  the  Verde  Valley  from  A.  B.  1125  on,  nor  does  there  seem 
to  be  anything  present  in  the  surrounding  areas  that  would  indicate 
pressure  on  the  inhabitants.  If  a  movement  to  the  south  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  crop  failures  ajcd  di’ought  further  north,  the  presence  of  de¬ 
fensive  positions  may  have  been  property-rignts  measures  on  the  part 
of  a  moving  population  maiving  sure  that  later  immigrants  would  clear¬ 
ly  understand  that  tnere  could  be  no  room  for  them  and  they  must 
keep  on  moving  until  they  found  an  unoccupied  place. 
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Such  sites  are  not  confined  to  the  mountainous  areas  between  the 
Agua  Fria  and  the  Verde  Valley,  Gumerman  (1972- personal  coBEiuni- 
cation)  reporxs  that  these  fortified  hilltop  sites  can  be  found 
all  the  way  to  ^he  Bradshaw  Mountains.  Sauer  and  Brand  (1931:11^) 
confirm  their  presence  throughout  northwest  Mexico.  They  also  clearly 
refute  the  defensive  fortress  concept  by  speculating  that  they 
have  been  located  along  the  ranges  of  hills  as  part  of  a  signaling 
defense  organization.  Fontana,  Greenleaf  and  Cassidy  (l959t^9)  in 
describing  their  Blank  Mountain  site  in  Southern  Arizona  raise  the 
question  of  the  purpose  behind  these  fort-like  sites  and  they  also 
come  up  with  the  idea  of  their  being  part  of  an  elaborate  inter¬ 
connected  look-out  and  signaling  system.  They  also  confirm  their 
occurrence  as  being  widespread  throughout  southern  Arizona  and 
northwest  Mexico, 

'ffhlle  it  has  been  shown  that  the  hilltop  fort  sites  are  not  confined 
to  the  Verde  -  Agua  Fria  drainages,  examples  can  also  be  found  to 
show  equivalent  widespread  distribution  for  the  fortified  villages 
located  in  defense  positions  accompanied  by  Hchokam-like  redwares 
and  plain  pottery,  Wasley  and  Johnson  (1965:63)  describe  such  a  site 
along  the  Gila  River  near  Gila  Bend.  In  their  case,  they  called 
their  site  AZ  T:13:8  (ASU);  a  Classic  Hohokam  manifestation  based 
purely  on  the  Gila  Red  and  Plain  potrery  present  without  taking 
into  account  the  architecture  as  being  at  variance  with  Classic 
Hohokam.  Larson  likewise  classifies  his  Tumajnoc  Hill  site  outside 
of  Tucson,  Arizona  as  being  Hohokam  in  origin.  He  dates  the  site  in 
the  period  of  A,  D,  1200-1300  on  the  basis  of  pottery  and  proposes 
contemporaenity  with  a  Classic  Hohokam  site  located  at  the  base  of 
the  hill.  He  seems  to  like  the  proposition  of  defense  but  falls 
back  on  the  possibility  of  look-out  signaling  when  no  concrete  evidence 
seems  at  hand  to  support  the  defensive  theory, 

Johnson  (I963:l8i+)  goes  so  far  as  to  link  the  Trincheras  forts  in 
northern  Mexico  with  those  in  Arizona  as  being  built  to  resist  what 
he  calls  the  "Salado”  invasions.  He  is  able  to  come  tc  this  con¬ 
clusion  by  comparing  the  traits  of  the  Tirincheras  cultures  with  those 
of  the  Desert  Hohokam  as  listed  by  Haury  (1950:5^7)  and  reflecting 
the  whole  as  simply  a  manifestation  of  the  Desert  Hohokam,  His  in¬ 
ference  is  that  these  hilltop  forts  are  not  a  trait  of  the  River 
Hohokam. 

Farmer  (1957:2^4-9)  attempts  to  bring  order  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
classifying  such  sites  by  ranking  their  relative  locations  and  degree 
of  apparent  fortification.  His  study  was  based  on  examples  of  sites 
throughout  Arizona  including  Bonae  from  the  Verde  Valley,  The  four 
fort-like  sites  located  in  this  survey  could  be  fitted  into  Farmer’s 
cleissificatiion  scheme  but  in  doing  so,  the  serious  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  really  forts  within  his  meaning  of  the  term  remains 
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unsettled.  If  a  "fort"  is  intended  to  include  usage  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  then  Schroeder  (l95Ti237)  leans  to  the  fort  concept  for  such 
sites  as  he  proposes  refuge  as  a  hypothesis* 

Field  Houses 


The  use  of  the  term  "field  houses"  here  denoted  temporary  structures 
located  adjacent  to  irrigated  fields  to  serve  as  observation  posts 
as  well  as  storage  for  har'/ested  crops.  Since  transit  or  commuting 
time  between  these  habitation  sites  and  the  arable  land  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  time-consuming  workload  for  these  peoples,  the  use  of  field 
houses  would  keep  this  to  a  minimum.  Haury  (1956:7)  may  have  a  better 
term  when  he  refers  to  these  buildings  as  "distant  farm  houses.  ' 

The  majority/-  have  only  one  room  and  are  identified  through  the  out¬ 
line  of  boulders  at  the  perimeter.  These  should  not  be  confused  ^with 
Schroeder 's  use  of  the  term  (l9^:6l)  where  his  descriptions  more 
closely  match  Mindeleff ’s  stone  villages.  Even  in  I896  Mindeleff  is 
able  to  comment  that  the  architecture  in  no  way  resembles  anything 
to  be  found  on  the  desert  (1986:238)  and  infers  an  association  with 
the  Pueblo  people  to  the  north. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  just  what  king  of  dwelling  walls 
were  erected  on  top  of  these  boulder  foundations.  Schroeder  (1953: 
l84)  finds  that  the  Sinagua  used  the  principle  of  burying  posts 
in  the  walls  as  contrasted  to  floor  imbedded  post  holes  for  the  base 
of  roof  supports  found  in  neighboring  cultures.  He  is  able  to  trace 
a  movement  south  of  this  trait  after  A.  D,  11 50. 

Woodbury  (1961:32)  prefers  to  use  the  term  of  "summer  shelters"  and/ 
or  "harvest  time  storerooms.  '  Van  Valkenburgh  (1961:3)  calls  them 
boulder  shelters.  In  any  case,  these  field  house-boulder  shelters 
are  common  throughout  the  Cave  Greek  drainage.  Turney  (1929:156) 
confirms  the  presence  along  the  Verde  of  these  scattered  single 
room  houses  overlooking  cultivated  fields  as  dlstince  from  so-called 
towns  located  in  defensive  positions.  His  Verde  descriptions  cer¬ 
tainly  match  the  remains  located  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage.  Since 
Wingfield  Plain  pottery  has  a  wide  time  span  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  date  these  field  houses  precisely  since  other  associated 
artifacts  are  almost  nonexistent. 

Kivas  (Lack  of) 

The  absence  of  kiva  remains  in  the  sites  located  by  this  survey  as 
well  as  in  sites  found  along  neighboring  drainages  needs  discussion 
and  possible  clarification.  Fewkes  (1912:219  and  1898:574)  is 
struck  by  the  lack  of  visible  kiva  remains  to  the  east  in  the  Verde 
Valley.  He  suggests  that  their  place  may  have  been  taken  by  a  dwell¬ 
ing  room  but  in  any  case,  their  absence,  plus  other  differences  with 


the  pueblos  to  the  north  reflects  the  possibility  that  a  distinct 
culture  area  must  exist  here  (he  is  referring  to  the  Verde  Valley), 
Mindeleff  (1896:25?)  cosues  to  much  the  same  conclusion, 

Tnrough  common  usage  the  word  "kiva"  has  come  to  represent  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  architecture  denoting  ceremonial  purposes.  Special¬ 
ized  ceremordal  rooms  with  few  or  no  functions  of  a  domestic  nature 
is  another  way  of  expressing  it.  However,  it  seems  prudent  to  point 
out  that  ceremonial  rooms  do  not  necessarily  have  to  have  the  standard 
architectural  features  to  perform  the  same  services  associated  with 
ki-'ras.  Smith  (1952:15^)  makes  this  clear  in  his  work  at  Big  Hawk 
Valley,  Since  there  api>eeirs  to  be  a  larger  than  normal  centi-ally 
located  room  in  each  of  the  sites  in  the  Skull  Mesa  portion  of  the 
sur'vey,  the  possibility  should  not  be  ruled  out  that  a  ceremonial 
purpose  could  be  involved,  VThile  it  may  not  be  entirely  correct  to 
call  such  rooms  "kivasj "  these  peoples  were  so  dependent  on  the  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  the  seasonal  weather  fluctuations  that  they 
must  have  had  ceremonially  expressed  beliefs  regarding  weather  pre¬ 
dictions  requiring  a  meeting  place, 

Schroeder  (1966:699)  equates  the  Hohokam  ball  courts  (as  belr.g  com¬ 
munity  lodges)  with  the  kivas  of  the  Anasazi,  He  contends  that  the 
use  of  irrigated  agriculture  requiring  intracommunity  cooperation 
coupled  with  rituals  to  ensure  crop  success  (1966:699)  certainly 
require  a  meeting  place.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  forts 
previously  discussed  might  have  also  served  such  a  purpose,  although 
he  does  agree  that  the  lack  of  kivas  does  not  preclude  the  use  of 
rectangular  ceremonial  rooms  (1953 :6o).  The  large  rooms  appear  as 
the  most  likely  candidate  for  a  plaoe  of  ceremonial  oriented  :onver- 
sation.  Since  nothing  resembling  a  ball  court  or  a  kiva,  ets  such, 
seems  present  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage,  it  becomes  possible  to 
speculate  that  this  absence  suggests  that  neiuher  a  Hohokam  nor 
Anasazi  culture  is  present.  However,  such  a  speculation  may  re¬ 
quire  modification  since  Reed  (1950:122)  finds  rectangular  cere¬ 
monial  rooms  present  in  the  Mimbres  as  well  as  in  the  Tularosa  in 
the  upper  Gila  and  Salt  from  the  nj  nth  to  thirteenth  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  V 


Discussion 


In  the  introduction,  four  alternative  hypotheses  were  listed  as 
possibilities  for  investigation  during  the  course  of  the  survey. 

The  archaeological  data  gathered  as  a  result  seems  to  strengthen 
two  of  these  possibilities  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  new  hypothesis  unrelated  to  the  original  four  arose  during 
tr.e  course  of  the  survey  and  concerns  speculations  as  to  tne  manner 
in  which  the  population  pursued  their  agricultural  activities.  It 
is  proposed  to  explore  each  hypothesis  in  the  light  of  the  surface 
manifestations  observed  during  the  survey  as  measured  against  pub¬ 
lished  data  by  others. 

Taking  them  in  the  same  order  as  set  forth  in  the  Introduction,  a 
comparison  with  the  traits  recognized  as  being  riverine  Hohokam 
should  indicate  whether  a  cultural  affiliation  existed  with  the 
Cave  Creek  assemblages.  Since  the  temporal  setting  concerns  the 
Classic  period  of  riverine  Hohokam  any  compatibility  studies  must 
take  into  consideration  the  Salado  element  present  in  the  HohoKam 
sequences  at  that  time.  Both  Gladwin  et  al  (1965)  and  Haury  (19^5) 
consider  the  Hohokam  Soho  and  Civano  pnases  to  be  a  mix  with  Sala¬ 
do  traits  representing  either  acquired  traits  or  actual  intermingling 
of  peoples  or  both.  Any  discussion  of  Classic  period  Hohokam  must 
consider  the  Salado  participation  in  its  cultural  make-up.  Using 
definitions  of  Hohokam  and  Salado  from  Haury  ( 19^5 t 207)  and  Glad¬ 
win  et  al  (1965:26^1-269)  the  following  comparisons  become  possible: 


Cave  Creek 

Hohokam 

Salado 

Pottery 

Paddle/Anvil 

Paddle /Anvil 

Coil/Scrape 

Wingfield  Plain 

Gila  Plain 

Redwares 

Redwares 

Redwares 

Red  on  Buff 

Polychromes 

Architecture 

Stone  walled 
houses  with 
contiguous 
rooms 

Earthen  walls 

Stones  walled 
houses  with 
conti guous 

rooms 

Compounds 

Compounds 

Multi  storied 
houses 
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Cave  Creek 


Ho  hoi;  am 


Salado 


A{:ri  culture 

Hill-top  forts 

Spindle 

Whorls 

Burials 


Intensive  flood 
v;ater 

Yes 


Con'S  rolled  large 
scale  irrigation 

iio 

Yes 

Cremated 


Intensive  flood 
water 

? 

Yes 

Extended 

inhumetion 


A  note  oi  caution  in  assessing  the  importance  of  the  above  listed 
attributes  concerns  the  variations  in  agriculture  techniques.  The 
lack  of  controlled  large  scale  irrigation  in  the  Cave  Creex  area 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  a  difference  in  peoples  but  simply  that 
Cave  Creek  v'ith  its  seasonal  water  flows  was  not  suitable  ior  canal 
irrigation  whereas  the  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers  with  year  round  water 
were  adaptable  to  such  programs. 

A  cursory  inspection  of  the  above  tabulation  indicated  that  the 
Cave  Creek  peoples  may  have  been  a  mix  of  Hohokam  and  Salado  with 
Salado  being  more  prominent  than  Hohokam.  However,  one  variation 
stands  out  that  is  common  to  neither.  The  Cave  Creek  peoples  made 
no  painted  pottery  despite  normal  predictable  precentages  (Schroeder 
1952:321).  The  Wingfield  Plain  found  in  abundance  fits  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Gila  Plain  but  lacking  the  mica  temper.  Since  Salado  pottery- 
has  come  to  mean  the  coil  and  scrape  polychrome  variety  as  a  dis- 
tince  diagnostic  trait,  Salado  as  such  seems  to  be  ruled  out  as  a 
possible  source  for  the  Cave  Creek  cultural  manifestations  since  not 
a  single  Salado  painted  sherd  has  been  found  along  the  entire  drain¬ 
age. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Sal ado/ Hohokam  sequences  cannot  be  separated 
out  from  each  other  for  comparative  purposes  more  precisely  than 
is  currently  possible.  Confusion  still  exists  as  to  just  whet  Salado 
really  means.  Lindsay  and  Jennings  (1967:1)  were  unable  during  the 
course  of  the  Salado  Redware  Conference  to  have  the  conference  pro¬ 
duce  a  definition  beyond  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  diagnostic 
pottery  style  coupled  with  the  absence  of  kivas  and  the  presence  of 
compounds  and/or  plazas. 

McGregor  (1965:365)  contends  that  Salado  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  cul¬ 
ture.  However,  this  does  not  account  for  the  part  that  the  Gila 
redwares  play  in  and  are  common  to  both  the  Hohokam  and  Salado  cul¬ 
tures.  He  seems  to  dismiss  this  problem  by  citing  the  redware  origin 
as  being  in  the  Flagstaff  region  before  Classic  Hohokam  times. 


His  inference  that  the  Salado  should  be  treated  separately  from 
their  neighbors,  the  Sinagua,  is  not  completely  tenable  when  his 
descriptions  of  the  respective  arcnitecture  are,  in  many  cases, 
indistinguishable.  Since  he  can  edso  see  Sinagua  beginnings  in 
Mogollon,  it  would  appear  that  the  two  had  at  least  common  begin- 
ni ngs . 

A  case  could  be  made  for  the  Cave  Creek  remains  to  be  classed  as 
either  Hohokam  and/or  Sedado  or  for  convenience's  sake,  simply 
Classic  period  Hohokam,  The  evidence  of  paddle  and  anvil  pottery 
plus  the  redwares  and  Gila  shoulders  along  with  the  spindle  whorls, 
would  normally  be  considered  sufficient.  However,  the  defensive 
type  walled  villages  along  with  overlooking  fort-like  structures 
plus  no  painted  pottery,  indicates  a  sufficient  variation  to  shelve 
postive  definition  as  Hohokam  until  more  evidence  is  fortncomi ng, 
or  until  a  new  evaluation  of  Hohokam  can  be  made  that  will  encompass 
the  Cave  Creek  variations.  The  necessary  evidence  can  orJLy  come 
from  controlled  excavation  particularly  in  the  lower  sections  of  the 
creek  where  veuidalism  and  desert  traffic  will  all  too  soon  result  in 
the  destruction  of  the  evidence, 

The  second  hypothesis  concerned  the  possibility  of  the  Cave  Creek 
peoples  being  a  part  of  the  regional  manifestation  known  as  'Sinagua. 
The  term  Sinagua  has  been  misused  and  abused  as  frequently  as  Salado 
and  for  much  the  same  reason.  Taxonomic  sematics  and  practical 
sense  sometimes  do  not  go  together.  Before  Sinagua,  as  a  taxo¬ 
nomic  name,  can  be  used  in  reference  to  the  Cave  Creek  assemblages, 
some  definitions  must  be  established.  The  definitions  used  here 
will  then  be  measured  against  the  Cave  Creek  attributes.  This  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  variations  from  these  definitions  used  by 
others  may  provide  somewhat  different  conclusions. 

The  first  positive  attempt  to  provide  a  cultural  definition  to  these 
peoples  was  set  forth  by  Colton  (19^6)  when  he  selected  the  name 
of  Sinagua  as  a  taxonomic  name- tag  to  separate  the  brownware  pot¬ 
tery  makers  from  the  Hohokam.  His  criteria  for  the  separation  of 
the  two  is  based  exclusively  on  pottery  differences.  His  defini¬ 
tion  of  Sinagua  thus  revolves  around  a  paddle-and-anvil  technique 
employing  smudge  marks  (19^6:303).  The  validity  of  Sinagua  as  a 
culture  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  pottery  identification  if  Colton's 
definition  is  used  as  a  base. 

Since  Colton  is  the  first  to  proposed  the  existence  of  Sinagua  (19^6) 
it  is  prudent  to  begin  with  his  theory  on  the  subject.  His  concept 
Involves  the  Sinagua  as  a  people  moving  out  of  the  Flagstaff  area 
(19^6:30^)  down  the  Verde  about  A.  D.  1125,  with  the  movement  last¬ 
ing  into  the  fourteenth  century,  into  formerly  Hohokam  territory. 

He  proposes  that  they  brought  dry  farming  with  them  and  later  accept- 
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ed  irrigation  as  practiced  by  the  Hohokam.  Architecture,  he  con¬ 
tends,  was  acquired  from  the  Pueblo  people  prior  to  the  move.  His 
explanation  for  the  cause  of  the  move  south  pertains  to  the  drought 
ending  circa  A,  D.  1200,  forcing  them  to  move  down  to  lower  elevations 
where  water  was  more  plentiful.  In  his  opinion,  these  peoples  who 
adopted  so  much  of  their  neighbor's  traits,  have  their  origins  in  the 
Patayan  peoples  further  to  the  west. 

This  theme  was  later  picked  up  by  Schroeder  (1953? 53)  who,  at  that 
time,  proposed  that  the  Sinagua  represented  an  outlying  branch  of 
the  Pioneer  Hohokam  which  was  subjected  to  influences  resulting  from 
the  rush  of  peoples  immigrating  into  the  Flagstaff  area  after  the 
eruption  of  Sunset  Crater  in  A.  D.  1066,  As  a  result,  they  acquired 
some  traits  from  each  of  the  new  neighbors  ending  up  with  masonry- 
walled  architecture  and  local  redware  pottery.  In  other  words,  he 
contends  that  the  Sinagua  was  formed  through  a  population  mix  and 
the  altered  pattern  moved  as  a  new  cultural  complex  into  more  southern 
areeis  (1953?8C)).  At  the  same  time,  he  tries  to  resolve  the  Salado 
problem  by  saying  that  there  was  no  real  differences  between  the 
Sinagua  and  the  Salado  exceirt  for  the  decorated  i)otterj^  that  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Salado. 

Schroeder  ( 19^0: 52)  dismisses  a  proposed  Mogollon  affiliation,  at 
least  prior  to  A,  D,  1070,  for  the  Sinagua,  presumably  on  the  basis 
of  the  paddle-and- anvil  pottery  making  technique.  He  then  makes 
a  case  for  the  Sinagua  being  a  Pioneer  Period  culture  with  antecedents 
in  the  Hohokam  of  that  time  with  later  period  Hohokam  traits  not  reach¬ 
ing  the  Sinagua  until  the  A,  D,  1070  period,  when  the  Hohokam  immi¬ 
grants  arrived  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  agricultural  climate 
resulting  from  the  eruption  of  Sunset  Crater,  Although  he  admits  to 
Anasazi  contacts  (1961:63)  prior  to  A.  D.  700,  he  proposes  that  contact 
was  then  lost  because  Anasazi  traits  occurring  after  that  date  simply 
do  not  appear  in  the  Sinagua.  By  defining  traits  in  terms  of  patterns 
instead  of  peoples,  he  leaves  the  door  open  for  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
gional  variations  in  the  same  peoples  to  explain  the  different  attri¬ 
butes  present. 

It  is  the  period  after  the  eruption  of  Sunset  Crater  that  concerns 
the  Cave  Creek  drainage  assemblages  since  all  the  remeuns  there  are 
identifiable  as  belonging  to  the  Classic  Hohokam  time  period.  It  is 
at  this  time  that  the  Sinagua  begin  to  display  the  combination  Hohokam, 
Mogollon,  and  Anasazi  traits  that  are  seen  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage. 
Sometime  after  A,  D.  1120,  these  traits  began  to  move  down  the  Verde 
and  related  valleys  towards  Phoenix.  Schroeder  finds  them  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley  about  A.  D.  11 50  (1952:333). 

The  evidence  thus  seems  to  indicate  that  these  Sinagua  were  dry  farm¬ 
ers  who  manufactured  redware  pottery  by  the  paddle-and-euivil  technique 
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and  constructed  small  pueblos  on  elevated  terraces  after  A.  D.  1130. 
(Schroecer  1960;2),  He  reports  that  the  boulder  sites  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  large  pueblos  not  showing  up  until  circa  A,  D, 

1300.  Their  dry  farming  technique  is  reflected  in  the  small  garden 
plots  outlined  by  rocks  found  throughout  the  Cave  Creek  drainage.  He 
makes  a  case  for  the  Sinagua  always  selecting  elevated  spots  for  their 
homes  with  their  farmlands  always  being  visible  from  the  residences 
(l953a;8l).  It  seems  logical  to  connect  the  Cave  Creek  forts  with  this 
same  concept  as  each  seems  to  overlook  both  habitation  and  farmland 
areas.  Thus  the  Cave  Creek  evidence  certainly  confirms  this  position. 
Boulder  rooms  or  field  houses  are  associated  with  these  pueblos  and 
in  all  cases  are  situated  within  probable  or  definable  farmland.  By 
1960  he  is  further  able  to  report  (1960;2U)  that  the  larger  pueblos 
after  A,  D.  1250  are  usually  spotted  along  streams,  with  the  sides 
that  had  no  unobstructed  view  being  placed  so  that  access  was  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult.  In  addition,  those  built  after  A.  D,  I300  were  always 
placed  in  defensive  positions  while  those  built  prior  to  that  time  were 
converted  into  fortresses  about  that  same  time,  even  though  they  might 
have  been  as  much  as  three  km.  removed  from  arable  farmland  (196O13T). 

In  the  previous  discussion  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  eliminate  Salado 
and/or  Hohokam  as  being  responsible  for  what  is  present,  archaeologi- 
cally,  in  the  area  between  the  Agua  Fria  and  Verde  Rivers,  The  name- 
tag  Sinagua  coined  by  Colton  and  expanded  by  Schroeder  would  appear 
to  do  justice  to  the  problan,  particularly  in  light  of  the  attributes 
assigned  by  these  amthors  to  the  Sinagua,  They  most  appropriately 
match  what  we  see  in  Cave  Creek, 

Various  origins  have  been  proposed  for  these  Sinagua  ranging  from  Mo- 
gollon,  Anasazi,  Hohokam,  Yuman,  and  Patayan.  Schroeder  carries  this 
a  step  further  and  labels  Colton’s  Sinagua  as  Hakataya  which  he 
equates  with  Yuman  (1960;8U).  In  doing  so,  he  seems  to  destroy  his 
hypothesis  advanced  in  1953  (1953^:81)  where  he  relates  the  Sinagua 
and  Hohokam  to  a  common  culture  base  despite  the  Mexican  implication 
in  the  source  of  Hohokam  culture.  The  use  of  the  terms  ’’same  culture 
base"  may  not  really  be  what  he  intended  it  to  infer.  The  position 
would  have  been  much  clearer  if  he  had  simply  left  his  "Hakataya" 
defined  in  terms  of  a  Pioneer  Period  root  as  a  result  of  Hohokam  con¬ 
tacts,  but  basically  a  "folk  culture"  present  from  preceramic  times 
affected  by  complex  cultures  in  neighboring  localities. 

If,  as  Colton  and  Hargrave  (1937:173)  contend,  the  Alameda  Brownwares 
represent  an  extension  of  Hohokam  influence,  then  it  follows  that 
what  Schroeder  is  doing  is  to  link  the  peoples  neighboring  the  Hoho¬ 
kam  into  a  composite  group  he  calls  Hakataya  purely  on  the  basis  of 
the  way  they  made  their  pottery.  However,  Schroeder  ( 1980:99)  then 
disassociates  Sinagua  from  the  Hakataya  when  he  states  that  the 
Sinagua  as  a  complex  cultui^  collapsed- -presumably  after  their  trek  to 
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the  south— and  reverted  to  their  original  Hakataya  state.  This 
leaves  the  Cave  Creek  Sinagua  more  or  less  up  in  the  air.  Did  they 
go  back  up  north  to  be  vith  the  Yuman  types  that  survived  into  his¬ 
toric  times,  or  did  they  Join  hands  with  the  Hohokam-Salado  who 
then,  presemably,  became  the  Pima-Papago?  Again  (1960:109)  he 
talks  about  the  Yumans  living  side  by  side  with  the  Sinagua  so  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  wants  to  infer  that  they  were,  in  fact,  two 
different  cultural  entities.  His  relationships  between  the  two  gets 
further  confusing  when  he  proposes  that  the  present  day  Yavapais 
ai'e  the  descendents  of  the  Bloody  Basin,  Verde  Valley  and  Roosevelt 
Basin  Hakatayas  (1960:109)  who  retained  some  of  their  prehistoric 
Sinagua  traits.  In  order  to  get  to  their  present  day  location  in 
the  Verde  Valley,  Sinagua  must  have  then  retreated  up  the  water¬ 
sheds  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  collapse  around  A.  D.  lUOO. 

A  more  logical  solution  would  be  to  agree  with  Schroeder  (1960:193) 
when  he  indicates  that  the  pre-A.  D.  700  peoples  in  the  area  under 
discussion  were,  in  fact,  Hakataya,  defined  as  being  an  indigenous 
peoples  who  then  became  influenced  during  the  700  and  800*s  through 
contact  with  Hohokam  from  the  south.  The  Sinagua  then  becomes  a  cul¬ 
tural  designation  to  describe  these  peoples  after  furtner  influence 
from  the  Hohokam,  Anasazi,  and  Mogollon  mix  that  developed  around 
Sunset  Crater  circa  A.  D.  1100.  The  Sinagua  then  moved  south  leaving 
Schroeder ’s  Hakataya  to  occupy  their  original  territory. 

So  far  nothing  in  this  discussion  has  been  mentioned  concerning  the 
possibility  of  Anasazi  origins  for  the  Cave  Creek  remains.  The 
Anasazi  position  in  this  matter  can  be  dismissed  with  certainty  when 
a  comparative  study  is  made  of  the  attributes  associated  with  Anasazi 
as  compared  to  those  of  the  Sinagua  and  Cave  Creek  peoples.  Reed 
(196k :l87)  is  able  to  contrast  the  rather  radical  differences  between 
the  Sinagua  and  the  Anasazi  to  the  extent  that  consideration  to  Anasazi 
origins  need  no  further  investigation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  attributes  that  Reed  in  this  same  reference 
is  able  to  aacribe  to  the  Sinagua: 

1.  Pueblos  of  inferior  masonry  with  no  particular  orientation. 

2.  Ko  kivas  but  with  a  rectangular  chamber  larger  thsin  other 
rooms. 

3«  Polished  smooth  brown  and  red  ware  finished  with  paddle 
and  anvil. 

k.  No  painted  pottery. 

5.  Burials— uniformly  extended. 
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Since  no  excavation  work  was  done  in  the  course  of  the  survey,  burials 
as  such  could  not  be  investigated.  The  discovery  of  extended  burials 
in  the  Cave  Creek  area  would  help  strengthen  the  Sinagua  argument, 
versus  the  Anasazi  burial  practive  of  flexed  inhuxnntions  end  the 
Honokam  practive  of  cremation.  However,  since  Salado  burials  have 
been  found  in  the  extended  position  this  end  of  the  argument  must  re¬ 
main  open. 

The  case  for  Sinagua  as  a  discrete  culture  seems  credible  and  it  would 
be  Just  as  easy  to  assign  the  Cave  Creek  results  to  this  culture  as 
it  has  been  for  others  to  arbitrarii^  use  Kohokam  as  a  designation 
for  the  same  type  of  remains.  However,  insofar  as  Cave  Creek  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  are  two  areas  that  do  not  fit  into  the  Sinagua  pattern. 
The  first  concerns  the  hilltop  forts,  with  northwest  Mexico  as  a 
likely  source.  Certainly  a  locale  outside  the  scope  of  Sinagua 
territory,  Hinton  (1955)  provides  positive  descriptions  of  such  forts 
in  the  Altar  Valley  in  Sonora  containing  Gila  Plainv/are  pottery.  The 
other  unresolved  problem  concerns  the  compounds  found  throughout  the 
Sinagua-Salado-Hohokam  area.  These  enclosures  or  courtyards  appear 
in  the  Soho  phase  of  Classic  Hohokam.  Smith  (1952:171)  takes  the 
view  that  this  is  a  trait  that  originated  in  the  Hohokam  area.  At 
the  same  time,  he  can  cite  their  presence  in  the  Verde,  Rye,  and 
Tonto  Creek  areas  at  a  time  that  precedes  the  advent  of  the  Salado. 

Cultural  affiliations  have  thus  been  explored  to  compare  the  Cave 
Creek  manifestations  for  possible  assignment  to  the  Sinagua,  Salado 
or  Hohokam  phase  sequences.  Of  the  three,  Hohokam  seems  the  least 
acceptable  with  Salado  being  a  possibility.  However,  so  far  Sinagua 
meets  more  of  the  criteria  inherent  in  the  Cave  Creek  remains  and 
must  be  considered  the  current  most  likely  candidate  for  cultural 
assignment.  However,  variations  do  seem  to  be  present  when  the  traits 
of  each  of  the  three  cultures  are  applied  to  the  Cave  Creek  evidence. 
Since  this  problem  is  still  unresolved,  it  becomes  necessary  to  explore 
the  third  hypothesis  presented  in  the  Introduction  to  the  effect  tnat 
there  may  be  present  a  unique  upland  pattern  of  peoples  which  has  not 
been  adequately  defined  previously.  The  fourth  h^/'pothesis  concerning 
the  possibility  that  the  Cave  Creek  peoples  could  have  been  influenced 
by  interaction  with  their  neighbors  is  difficult  to  separate  for  dis¬ 
cussion  purposes  from  the  third  since  the  answer  to  the  fourth  is  de¬ 
pendent  to  a  positive  answer  to  the  third.  The  problem  becomes  one 
of  trying  to  separate  out  those  traits  which  might  be  considered 
indigenous  from  those  acquired  from  neighbors. 

In  the  case  of  the  Cave  Creek  survey,  all  the  observed  remains  were 
as-seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and,  obviously,  represented 
those  activities  that  were  being  carried  out  just  at  the  time  of  the 
abandonment.  In  every  case,  each  attribute  that  could  be  seen  had 
a  counterpart  in  one  or  more  of  the  neighboring  cultures.  No  sites 
and/or  other  evidence  were  seen  that  could  have  been  called  exlcusively 
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independent  or  represented  independent  development.  Excavation  might 
reveal  infonnation  that  could  be  considered  evidence  that  an  independent 
culture  was  present  but  which  later  adapted  cultural  attributes  of  its 
neighbors.  Certainly  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  found  to  date,  there 
xs  no  possibility  of  justifying  the  proposal  that  a  culture  has  developed 
in  situ,  nor  that  a  local  indigenous  population  adapted  the  ways  of  its 
neighbors.  Since  all  the  attributes  seem  to  have  counterparts  in  otner 
cultures,  a  logical  hypothesis  follows  that  what  can  be  seen  represents 
a  movement  of  peoples  into  the  area  with  their  traits.  This  kind  of 
reasoning  is  inductive,  rather  than  deductive,  but  until  positive  evidence 
to  the  contrary  can  be  established  to  show  that  only  the  traits  moved, 
and  not  the  people,  such  reasoning  should  be  acceptable.  The  clarification 
of  this  problem  will  come  from  controlled  excavation  of  the  habitation 
sites  located  in  the  survey. 

This  same  problem  was  encountered  by  Gunnerson  (19^9)  when  he  tried  to 
establish  the  origins  of  the  Fremont  culture  (1969:170),  In  his  case, 
remains  of  an  indigenous  culture  simply  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the 
archaeological  record  and  he  then  concluded  that  the  sudden  appearance 
of  many  similar  majiif estations  throughout  a  wide  area  reflected  a  movement 
of  peoples.  Since  Hohokam  characteristics  have  been  found  in  the  Verde 
Valley  to  the  east  and  the  Agua  Fria  to  the  west  in  the  earlier  Colonial 
eind  Sedentary  phase  periods  (Schroeder  1963:15)^  the  Cave  Creek  drainage 
certainly  must  have  provided  a  habitation  base  for  these  Hohokam  peoples 
during  those  times,  making  it  difficult  to  presume  that  the  Cave  Creek 
area  was  uninhabited  until  the  time  represented  by  the  observed  remains. 
Just  as  Gunnerson  (l969:l8o)  finds  that  his  Fremont  peoples  had  as  a 
base  6Ln  indigenous  population  interacting  with  arrivals  from  neighboring 
areas,  there  is  no  reason  not  to  believe  that  this  same  type  of  cultural 
interaction  occurred  in  the  Cave  Creek  drainage,  Breternitz  (1960:2?) 
prefers  to  call  this  sort  of  interaction  as  a  basic  "folk  culture"  over- 
lain  by  peoples  and/or  ideas  migrating  in  from  elsewhere,  A  certain 
dichotomy  of  traits  seen  during  the  survey  might  very  well  be  ex¬ 
plainable  by  such  a  premise. 

Since  all  the  traits  observed  in  the  survey  are  also  observed  in  the 
neighboring  cultures,  an  easier  problem  to  resolve  is  whether  the 
evidence  represents  interaction  with  those  neighbors.  The  paddle  and  anvil 
pottery  making  technique  seems  the  easiest  to  e^^lain.  Since  Hohokam 
pottery  makers  were  in  the  drainages  to  the  east  and  west  as  early  as 
A,  D»  700  (Breternitz  1960:2?)  an  indigenous  population  would  certainly 
acquire  this  technique  through  association.  The  fact  that  they  were 
less  advanced  than  the  Hohokam  as  evidenced  by  their  inability  to  make 
painted  pottery  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  imitators  and  not  the 
originators.  The  lack  of  adobe  walls  should  not  be  considered  as  a  de¬ 
viation  in  cultural  significance  since  the  Cave  Creek  area  does  not  lend 
itself  to  adobe  construction  because  of  lack  of  suitable  material  and  its 
rocky  terrain.  The  pueblo  type  ruins  in  the  upi)er  reaches  of  the  Creek 
reflect  an  Anasazi  trait  from  the  north.  Here,  again,  the  lack  of  orien¬ 
tation  and  the  relatively  inferior  stone  work  again  suggest  imitators 
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and  not  originators.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cave  Creek, 
as  were  its  neighbors  the  Agua  Fria  River  and  Verde  River  were  diffusion 
areas  receiving  material  culture  and  peoples  from  surrounding  regions 
to  the  south  and  north. 

As  indicated  earlier,  a  settlement  pattern  became  evident  as  the  results 
of  the  survey  were  tabulated  and  analyzed.  Since  the  pottery  associations 
between  sites  was  almost  exclusively  wingfield  HLain,  plus  Gila  and  Salt 
redware,  a  high  probability  of  contemporaneity  was  indicated.  Assuming 
contemporaneity,  the  sites  can  thus  be  consideied  components  of  a  single 
settlement  system.  Such  a  system  would  thus  reflect  the  manner  in  which 
these  peoples  organized  themselves  in  order  to  cope  witn  their  social  and 
environmental  situations. 

Sites,  and  the  behavior  that  occurred  on  the,  existed  in  the  context  of 
two  environments — social  and  natural.  Au  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
randomly  distributed  over  the  landscape,  nor  randomly  distributed  in 
space  (Flog  and  Hill  1971 :9)»  The  relationship  of  sites  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  systems  to  the  social  and  natural  environment  provides  a  positive 
measure  of  evaluating  just  why  the  sites  are  in  the  spatial  positions 
in  which  they  are  found.  Trigger  (1969:66)  analyzes  this  problem  of 
settlement  patterns  in  terms  of  economics.  He  considers  that  the  over¬ 
all  density  and  distribution  of  populations  in  a  region  is  determined  to 
a  large  degree  by  the  nature  and  availability  of  natural  resources 
that  are  being  exploited.  Gabel  (1967:!)  says  much  the  same  thing  when 
he  reflects  that  every  economy  functions  within  a  physical  environment 
which  provides  the  resources  utilized  by  the  economy  at  the  same  time 
as  it  presents  certain  limitations  within  which  the  system  must  be 
made  to  work. 

Once  the  two  distinct  ecological  zones  present  are  examined  in  such  a 
perspective,  the  possibilities  of  a  settlement  system  become  readily 
observable.  One  zone  is  mountainous  with  little  agricultural  potential, 
but  displaying  a  community  of  villages  adjacent  to  running  water.  The 
other  zone  has  a  great  deal  of  arable  land  capable  of  being  irrigated 
by  canal  diversion  from  Cave  Creek,  but  not  associated  with  habitation 
sites  of  a  size  and  quantity  compatible  with  the  magnitude  of  agri¬ 
cultural  potential  present. 

Assuming  contemporaneity,  it  follows  that  the  two  zones  were  being  ex¬ 
plored  by  one  peoples  who  lived  in  permanent  villages  upstream  to  the 
Paradise  Valley  sites  to  farm  the  arable  land  during  the  summer  months. 
During  these  summer  months,  while  engaged  in  farming  activity,  they 
lived  on  the  site  in  field  houses  in  order  to  oversee  fhe  axitivities 
necessary  for  the  successful  raisir^g  of  their  crops.  The  whole  area 
was,  in  turn,  overlain  v;ith  a  series  of  hilltop  structures  each 
capable  of  signaling  its  neighbors.  Ceremonial  purposes  are  also 
suggested  for  these  hilltop  structures. 
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Two  promiient  resources  stand  out  as  self-evident  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  Cave  Creek,  They  are  year-round  running  water  and  site  locations 
capable  of  easy  defense.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  habitation 
sires  located  on  the  first  benches  above  the  creek  bed  are  the  most 
solidly  built  with  the  thickest  walls  and  each  is  situated  on  a  steep 
bluff  with  extremely  difficult  access  from  the  creek  itself.  The 
sites  on  the  higher  benches  are  less  defensible  and  are  not  so  sclidly 
built  but  cannot  be  reached  from  the  creek  below  without  passing 
the  thicker  walled  sites. 

Assuuiing  the  lover  elevation  agricultural  sites  are,  in  fact,  the  farm¬ 
ing  locale  of  the  peoples  upstream  who  commuted  to  the  scene  of  the 
farming  activity,  it  is  evident  that  the  habitation  sites  were  placed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  on-the-site  resources  (i,  e,,  water  and  de¬ 
fense)  and  at  the  same  time,  solving  the  problem  of  minimizing,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  effort  needed  to  acquire  critical  quantities  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  Meeting  such  criteria  may  represent  what  Judge  (1971:38) 
refers  to  as  max: mi  zing  resources  acquired  and  minimizing  the  resource 
acquisition.  In  this  case,  the  upstream  sites  should  be  termed  living 
sites  the  others  as  special  activity  sites,  Tne  combination  is  a 
series  of  sites  whose  locations  are  relevant  to  specific  environmental 
variables  and  should  be  capable  of  being  identified  in  terms  of  the 
identification  of  those  variables. 

Since  the  hypothesis  postulates  a  settlement  system,  some  form  cf 
integrated  social  system  must  have  been  in  use.  The  cluster  of  sites 
in  the  Skull -New  River  mesa  area  total  five  in  number  with  each  occupy^ing 
approximately  an  acre  in  size.  Ail  are  hemmed  in  by  steep  vertical  cliff 
walls  at  least  300  m.  in  height.  Sites  on  the  higher  benches  could  only 
be  reached  by  passing  through  the  lower  ones  in  order  to  reach  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  in  the  creek.  The  necessary  allocation  of  the  available  water 
as  well  as  the  restricted  collecting/gathering  acreage  available  certainly 
presumes  some  form  of  social  integration  and  organization  in  view  of  the 
population  density  involved. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  fall  back  on  ethnographic  analogies  of  other 
peoples  to  establish  a  case  for  living  in  one  ecological  setting  and 
carrying  out  farming  and  other  activities  in  another.  Such  analogies 
would  be  appropriate  only  if  the  reasons  for  the  movement  from  home  to 
work  place  were  comparable.  For  example,  the  present  day  population 
in  Xucatan  and  Guatemala  may  travel  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
a  day  to  work  their  fields  (Heizer  1960:217).  However,  the  reason 
for  this  results  from  the  agricultural  practice  of  slash  and  burn. 

Since  a  given  field  can  only  bear  crops  for  one  or  two  seasons  at  the 
most  before  lying  fallow  for  four  to  six  years,  it  follows  that  a 
farmer  must  keep  moving  further  and  further  from  his  home  base  in 
order  to  have  produceable  land  at  his  disposal.  This  situation  is  not 
comparable  to  the  Cave  Creek  farming  situation  since  the  slash  and 
burn  technique  was  not  necessary.  Since  the  limited  rainfall  in  this 
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part  of  Arizona  does  not  leacia  out  the  chemical  content  of  the  soils  as 
is  the  case  in  the  tropics,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  requirement  of 
having  land  become  fallow  in  order  to  regain  the  necessary  chemical 
balance  might  not  have  to  be  performed  more  than  once  a  generation. 

Another  example  relates  to  the  selection  of  habitation  sites  in 
accordance  with  ceremonial  beliefs.  In  this  case,  the  Acoma  pueblo 
located  on  top  of  a  mesa  was  so  selected  for  a  settlement  site  on 
tne  basis  of  its  resemblence  to  ceremonial  structures  in  Mexico 
(A,  E,  Dittert  -  personal  communication).  In  the  Cave  Creek  example, 
the  evidence  indicated  that  the  habitation  sites  were  selected  for  the 
purpose  of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  an  assured  water  supply  which  was 
also  in  a  secluded  protected  situation.  Any  analogies,  to  be  appropriate, 
would  have  to  parallel  these  circumstances. 

An  important  consideration  in  any  evaluation  of  this  problem  concerns 
estimations  of  the  numbers  of  peoples  involved  in  the  settlement  pattern. 
Estimating  the  numbers  of  peoples  represented  by  the  habitation  sites  is 
extremely  difficult.  Numbers  of  rooms  seen  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Cave 
Creek  do  not  necessarily  translate  directly  into  numbers  of  peoples  since 
there  is  no  way  to  tell  if  al  1  the  rooms  were  occupied  at  the  same  time  or 
if  they  were  all  habitation  quarters.  Reference  has  been  made  earlier  to 
the  possibility  that  certain  rooms  may  have  had  ceremonial  conuiotations. 
Cook  and  Heizer  (1968:79)  studied  this  problem  with  respect  to  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  site  size  and  population  totals  in  California.  Their 
approach  concerned  floor  space  utilization  and  resulted  in  a  figure  of 
twenty  square  feet  per  person  assuming  an  average  minimum  number  of 
people  per  household  of  six.  Each  additional  person  then  required 
an  increase  of  100  square  feet.  This  can  be  expressed  another  way  by 
saying  that  as  the  number  of  people  increase,  the  floor  space  in  square 
feet  per  person  approached  a  limit  of  100.  These  two  authors  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  use  of  their  statistics  must  be  restricted  to  re¬ 
latively  uniform  regions. 

Naroll  (1962:987)  has  tried  ethnographic  analogy  to  resolve  this  problem. 
Instead  of  statistics  from  uniform  regions,  he  selected  a  wide  variety  of 
population  concentrations  from  all  the  continents.  His  mathematical 
analysis  shows  that  settlement  population  is  roughly  one  tenth  the 
floor  area  in  square  meters.  Turner  and  Lofgren  (1966)  applied  a  novel 
approach  to  this  problem.  In  their  case,  they  postulated  population 
size  as  function  of  the  capacity  of  serving  bowls  and  cooking  vessels. 
However,  ethnographic  data  and  census  observations  were  not  considered 
or  integrated  into  their  results.  Their  important  point  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  individual  household  size  seems  to  hold  steady  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  settlement. 

In  summary,  examples  of  three  different  attempts  at  estimating  populations 
size  have  been  presented.  Floor  space,  number  of  rooms,  sized  of  cooking 
and  eating  vessels,  each  have  a  nonrandom  relationship  to  population 
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size.  However,  their  application  to  the  Cave  Creek  survey  results  would 
be  premature  in  the  light  of  the  relevant  data  available  to  date.  Until 
contemporaneity  of  the  sites  can  be  established,  any  speculations  as  to 
population  sizes  would  be  dangerous. 

Surface  observations  provide  no  indication  that  a  change  in  settlement 
pattern,  once  established,  ever  took  place  in  the  survey  area.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  peoples  moved  in,  lived,  and  obtained  essential 
foodstuffs  for  a  period  of  time  aiid  then  moved  out.  The  hj-pothesis 
being  presented  is  really  a  problem  in  establishing  the  manner  in  which 
they  coped  with  and  manipulated  the  environment  during  the  time  the 
drainage  was  occupied. 

In  addition  to  population  size  there  are  a  number  of  other  unresolved 
considerations.  The  first  concerns  the  possibility  of  trade  taking 
place  between  the  Cave  Creek  i)eople6  and  their  neighbors.  If  these 
peoples  were  living  in  proximity  to  the  Hohokam/SaladOj  some  evidence 
of  trade  should  be  e\'ldent.  However,  surface  collections  of  potterj" 
found  in  the  course  of  the  survey  do  not  show  enough  intrusive  sherds 
to  constitute  evidence  of  even  a  minimal  amount  of  trade.  As  Trigger 
{19^:67)  points  out,  peoples  that  ceinnot  produce  enough  food  to 
meet  their  requirements  engage,  by  necessity,  in  trade.  This  line 
of  reasoning  would  possibly  suggest  that  the  Cave  Creek  inhabitants 
did  not  need  to  supplement  their  foodstuff  supply'  since  the  com¬ 
bination  of  dry  and  irrigated  farming  took  care  of  their  weints  without 
recourse  to  outside  supplies. 

An  equally  important  organizational  problem  that  would  not  show  up 
in  the  archeological  record  as  such  would  be  the  procedure  for  the 
distribution  and  allocation  of  the  irrigated  lands  in  the  lower 
elevation  sites.  Not  only  land  usage  would  have  to  be  distributed, 
but  the  products  of  the  farming  effort  must  have  presented  allocation 
problems  as  well. 

The  case  for  contemporaneity  seems  strengthened  by  relatively-  sudden 
abandonment  that  occured  throughout  the  southwest  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  centuries.  Since  the  pottery  finds 
along  Cave  Creek  reflect  dates  close  to  these  figures,  it  would  be 
likely  that  the  Cave  Creek  peoples  became  a  part  of  the  exodus. 

Danson  (1957:110-118)  discusses  the  abandonment  of  the  east  central 
portions  of  Arizona  during  this  period  and  is  able  to  show  that  sites  at 
the  end  of  the  occupation  were  all  defensively  placed  in  situations  not 
unlike  the  upper  Cave  Creek  sites.  Since  the  upper  Cave  Creek  sites  have 
two  outstanding  features  of  protection  and  water,  but  lack  farmland, 
the  premise  of  fear  from  enemy'  forces  is  difficult  to  defend.  The 
available  farmland  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  any  raiding  force  that 
might  have  come  along  but  the  water  supply  was  not.  The  evidence  thus 
suggests  that  they  were  protecting  their  water  supply  but  were  not  so 
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concer’’.ad  with  their  agricultural  necessities.  Ii  vari'are  is  ruled  out 
and  drought  is  assigned  the  role  of  spoiler^  then  irrigated  farmlands 
would  be  the  first  to  go  since  food  supplies  could  be  reaintained  by  re¬ 
verting  to  the  coliecting/gathering  economy  that  prevailed  before 
irrigation  wets  developed. 

Hanson's  reference  to  drought  can  be  supplemented  'ey  a  great  many  similar 
examples.  Gunnerson  (1969:181)  in  h,i.s  discussion  of  tne  disappearance 
of  the  Fremont  peoples  to  the  north,  uses  drought  as  she  cause  just  as 
Danson  has  to  the  east.  Hauiy  uses  orov^g'at  as  s  possible 

explanation  for  the  demise  of  the  Hohokam/Salado  pcpulaticns  in  the 
Salt  fiiver  Valley. 

All  of  the  hypotheses  i*elated  to  cultural  affiliations  as  wall  as  the 
one  above  are  concerned  with  contemporaneity,  /ill  require  i-hat  eacn 
complex  of  sites  must  be  positively  dated  before  they  car  r*  ejcepted 
or  dismissed.  Burials  must  be  found  that  will  reflect  exoe;-ce,d  or 
flexed  bui’ial  practisies,  as  well  as  cranial  def ormxitiocis  frar.  cradle 
board  application  in  order  to  hejp  place  these  peoples  in  tlioir  proper 
niche  with  respect  to  their  neighbors.  Schroeuer  (19^3  has 

suggested  that  the  Sinagua  placed  wooden  within  the  bi-llding 

walls  of  their  habitation  units  and  this  premise  could  -aaily  be 
proven  and/or  refuted  during  excavation. 
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